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, heart utterly sunk. 


; gates or the boatman to ferry them over ! 
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“Out of the Depths.” 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


In the dim curtained chamber of my heart 
Despair sits mute, and with palsied finger 
Tries to point to music meet for faith. 

In vain! My lyre no tuneful echo yields. 
Such muse by Babylonian waters 

Turned the Lord’s songs to tears and plaints 
When Judah Zion’s harp on willows hung; 
And out of my soul’s depths there rises loud 
The cry that echoed from Judean hills, 

And ttrough the solemn shades of Olivet, 
When Jews of old, to cruel madness wrought, 
Made goodness like transgression suffer. 
Prone in prayer I humbly fall and cry, 


“Eli, Eli! lama sabacthani !” 
J. H. G. 


“Lift up Thine Eyes.” 
As through the dusty beam the magic sun 
Turns myriad motes to rhythmic rays of gold, 
So to my clouded soul came shining beams 
Of light supernal. Faith rolled away 
The stone despair from my sepulchral heart, 
And, with her bright wings folded and smile 
Celestial, sat upon it an angel. 





J. H. G. 





Out of the Ashes. 

At this season of the year, when nature is 
making her grand rally to reassert herself, there 
is a constant tolling of the bell to indicate that 
suffering mortality has dropped its shell, and is 
rehabilitated. This is particularly true of con- 
sumptives, many of whom we have so long no- 
ticed that sickness seemed their normal condi- 
tion. These have gone at arapid pace, like 
pilgrims to ashrine. They fell as ripe fruit, 
and were gathered to their fathers. Now a 
sharp scythe touched one, and then another, till 
the last were first. Never did the destroyer 
appear so transformed into a white-winged mes- 
senger as when he released those who had 
waited so long, or were surprised on the way 
by an incurable disease. In every case he was 
the deliverer, and, whatever our personal rela- 
tions, we rejoiced for the ransomed. When the 
sweet cherub is caught out of sight; when bud- 
ding manhood and womanhood are beckoned 
upwards; when youthful parents are removed 
from those requiring their energy and care—we 
may have a sensation that the event is prema- 
ture; faith and reason are taxed to square sub- 
mission. But when the summons comes to the 
weary and oppressed; the lame, who for a score 
of years have hobbled on crutches; the deaf, 
obtuse to the voice of friends and the beat of 
drums; the blind curtained from the surround- 
ing scenes; the gouty, pinioned as by bands of 
iron; the paralytics, shorn of the use of limbs 
and bound in throat and tongue till pantomime 
alone constituted their language; then we have 
no words adequate to express our gratitude for 
the beneficent Hand which releases and sets 
them free. But for this method they would 
have continued till the brain was crazed and the 
How pitiable would have 
been their cries for the warden to unbar the 
How 
they would have implored to be remembered 
and not forgotten till a subsequent cycle! To 
such the breath-angel must have been beautiful 
as a bride or blithe aurora; charming as a milk- 
pure steed or flaming chariot. Under every 
guise, it was mercy which could neither be 
weighed nor measured. It was illumination for 
darkness, purity for foulness; joy for grief; it 
was lightness for heaviness; clear vision for 
entangled bewilderment. Peace, peace for our 
aged ones! the Father was kinder to them than 
they knew. 

Decay is the condition of newness. The most 
ravishing foliage becomes aflame with brilliancy, 
then litters the ground. The dry branches give 
no signs of life till returning spring sends up 
the sap, and the common glory follows. The 
earth itself gets exhausted, but the skillful agri- 
culturalist knows how to apply his chemistry, 
and resuscitation rewards his efforts. Govern- 
ments degenerate; they are no longer up to 
the average intelligence; they favor domination 
rather that strict justice; they foster class and 
ignore man. They concentrate power and cramp 
the unpretending; so changes must evolve. 
Strong voices are heard in the interests of hu- 
manity, and brotherhood is urged where serf- 
dom was tolerated. There are always some on 
the watch-tower who see from afar, and whisper 
at first. They speak louder and louder till a 


The aim ie for trained persons in every capacity, 
however humble or momentous. All labor is 
thus elevated because mind has placed the cap- 
stone. Art-schools are commanding attention 
and develop kindred faculties in men and wo- 
men, boys and girls. No class is shut out; co- 
education gains ground, and at best is but an 
imitation of the plan seen in all families. The 
Blind and dumb join the more fortunate, and are 
not so isolated as formerly. Mutes are taught 
to speak, and succeed wonderfully. Efforts de- 
scend in relationship, as with Jonathan Whip- 
ple, founder of the Deaf-Mute Institution near 
the village of Mystic River in Connecticut. 
Large sums are given for humane purposes, and 
often in the palmy days of thedonor. Property 
is being gauged as public, due where really 
needed. Extraordinary talent, pride, a self-im- 
posed ambition, or other motive, may tempt some 
to stupendous activity merely for money, but 
these are exceptions. Many more realize that 
too much wealth is a nightmare and encum- 
brance. The wise response of Gen. Spinner is 
worthy of deference. Each generation should 
support itself, and if it borrowed of the preced- 

ing should make good to the next. In fine, we 

ought not to put a premium upon sloth, but en- 

courage all to stand erect and help sustain the 

main column. 

Concern for our kind is manifest everywhere. 

Another block has been erected for Lawrence 

homes; places have been condemned which a 

few weeks ago crimsoned our cheeks; tenants 

are ordered from the buildings of selfish land- 

lords who coin the blood of their fellows; de- 

cent abodes are being made imperative. The 

connection therewith returns the ever-vexed 

question of food and middle-men. Fair suste- 

nance is claimed for those who do yeoman’s 

service. How obtain it at reasonable prices? 

Adulteration scares almost the unscrupulous. 

Warranted pure! means no more, in too many 

cases, than sure death to rats; much has only 

the semblance of what it is intended to repre- 

sent, so we pray for that which is naught, and 

are defrauded of absolute rights and fair quality. 

Foreign labels are made in our midst and ap- 

plied to domestic articles, or are imported and 

subserve the same fraudulent end. Spirits be- 

come poison, and increase the difficulties they 

were supposed to lessen. The question is not 

of their efficacy, but of the tricks which make 

many brands a farce. 

Here we are with the appurtenances which 

the age allows. We have evils of every grade 

in every department. We have the legacies of 

the past and the fresh experiments of the pres- 

ent. They are ours to use and notabuse. We 

are to extract thorns and clear away thistles; 

we are to do the best we know, and strive to 

leave this sphere better than we found the same. 

If we fail we shall not thwart the grand end, for 

prophets will arise, point the way, and willing 

feet will accept the teaching. There is work 

for all, but if we fold our arms and sit idle we 

become not only non-producers, but lessened in 

the ability which goes across the portal and 

manifests itself anew on the other side. Con- 

science and wisdom urge us to our tasks, and 

some satistaction must await our steadfast en- 

deavor. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
The Pomeroy Boy. 
Epitor ComMONWEALTH :— There appears to 
be two ends to be attained by those who desire 
the execution of Pomeroy. One is to save 
others from his murderous propensity, and the 
other to deter those similarly inclined. Now, it 
seems to me that, considering the palpably ex- 
ceptional nature of Pomeroy, the feelings of the 
large number who deem his responsibility for 
his deeds as next to nothing might be safely 
spared the outrage of seeing him choked to death. 
Have we a good right in all cases to hang men 
when we think they may cause the death of 
somebody? Have wea good right to hang men 
when we are sure they may cause the death of 
somebody if allowed to live? If we have, and 
are disposed to apply the principle impartially, 
we shall soon witness a ‘‘corner’ inhemp. Now, 
by imprisoning Pomeroy, or any other criminal, 
for life, we inflict a severer punishment than by 
hanging, and no doubt its influence in deterring 
others (presupposing the element of certainty) 
is equally great as that of the death penalty ; 
yet there is something so abhorrent to the feel- 
ings of all those not controlled by terror or de- 
sire for revenge in deliberately choking the life 





trumpet-blast rouses the slumberers. Now, it 
is corn; then, cheap postage; here, absentee- | 
ism; there, royal prerogative; to-day, partial, | 
to-morrow universal suffrage. 

Again and again the sacredness of human | 
existence becomes a theme for discussion. Its 
adherents and opponents wax hotter and hotter; | 
finally, it subsides, till some Pomeroy case | 
brings out new features, and clerymen and law- 


yers ventilate their opinions and fundamental | 
Ever the old horror retreats, and sooner | 


law. 
or later we shall no more hang men than 
witches. The former things will away. 
Religions have their periods, and give place 
They serve their time 
and assume new forms. No accents are lost, 
but other interpretations supplant what is sup- 
posed to be error. A generation or two reveal 
what no one would have deemed possible. 
Dogmas, like blue-laws, remain upon the statute, 


to other dispensations. 


but are not enforced. Occasionally, sensation 
preachers adopt the old phraseology; frighten 
children, and disturb elders; but the majority 
stay in their pews and do not come forward, or 
leave the revivalist to bare walls. Few talk of 
burning lakes, and fewer still are alarmed by 
They are outgrown, and are 
The 


such illustrations. 
only resuscitated as an old-folke concert. 


basic element is intact, and can no more be an- | 


nihilated than the soul itself. There is a ten- 
dency to make each a rule to himself, to be his 
own judge. We may buiid palatial churches, 
furnish them daintily, supply high order of 
music, set the doors ajar— aye, stretch them 
back to their utmost—advertise and placard 
“Come in, all are welcome!” still many prefer 


their own methods; a quiet rest at home; asol-/ as soon as the Palace Buonarotti, in which | fast between his teeth in that furious bite. | modified; perhaps by the softened tone of the | 


itary walk in the fields; an hour in the refer- 
ence-room at the library; a gambol with their 
children or a short lecture on the natural sci- 
ences charged with that admiration for order 
and forethought which presupposes the Infinite. 
Such cannot be forced; they will go where the 
inclination leads, whether among believers or 
non-believers, spiritualists, atheists, or pure 


theists. In medicine, the subject cannot be 


buried without a regular certificate; one sys-| one of the statues slipping off, owing to the fully joined and matched they looked done by | 
tem will ignore another; even legislation de- | decay of a wooden wedge or block put under- fairy fingers, all denoting clearly the lady’s man | 
nounces clairvoyants as quacks, yet patients; neath. So they were both raised from the great and adventurous gallant.” He had on nothing 
will study and investigate forthemselves. Nay, | stone-coffin to adjust copper bolts to make them put his shirt. On that terrible night of the Epi- 
more! experts will secretly avail themselves of | Secure. Then it occurred to some of the notable | phany he had laid aside, near the fire, in the trai- 
knowledge through discredited sources, and take | men there to open the coffin, which they did, | tor's bed-chamber, his handsome gown of satin, 
the renown earned by the simple. The conse- and found the scaptcuatoe as we shall describe : | lined, Naples-fashion, with sable, and his fine 
quence is that we are advancing nearer to na- | Two bodies lay in the tomb side-by-side, in re- | pourting-gloves. He had taken off his sword, 
ture. The doses of yore are no where to be, Verse one to the other, that is, head to feet and! which stood by the bolster, with its belt bound 
seen: divisions have modified each practice spite | feet to head. Thus one (Lorenzo) lay under and twisted round the guard, so that he could 
of prejudices which would disgrace tyros. Lift- the statue ‘ Twilight” at the left, the other not draw it in a hurry. And the stuff of his 
ing, rubbing, electricity, gas and impressional | (Alexander) lay under the ‘‘ Aurora” at the! shirt looked all slashed and pierced, as if it bore 


| Ye women who petitioned for Pomeroy’s execu- 


out of a mortal that they prefer the infliction of 
the severer punishment of imprisonment for life. 
In hanging a man we punish, not him,but those 
who by the ties of nature are attached to him. 


tion, you can tell which (if your petition is 
heeded) is to be the real sufferer, Pomeroy or 
his mother? Confining the murderer for life, we 
punish him only. The assumption that we can- 
not confine him for life is a confession of cow- 
|ardice. We can confine him for life. Not 
| granite enough in New Hampshire nor iron 
enough in Pennsylvania to hold this boy? Oh, 
| but the next generation, forgetting his deeds, will 
| petition him out! Well, it is of no use talking; 


| when a community is thoroughly panic-stricken 


| 
H 


| sense and reason must step down and out forthe 


the cerebral cavity by the large occipital onen- | tiful snow,” to the miles of smooth and solid con- 


whom he must have heartily despised? He so | perience of the good things that remain to tes- 
lofty, and they so beastly ! 


and the other patriots had done their best to 
save the commonwealth, got himself made Duke | ing-out of the Forty-third Congress, which 
of Florence. 
treason and crimes worked upon Michael An- | convulsions of fillibustering. A sorry specta- 
gelo to that gloom, indignant melancholy, agony | cle, and yet the leaving of life became it, per- 
of spirit, which, in those evil days, he was carv- | haps, as well as an existence in which it had 
ing into those sculptures in the sacristy of San | ‘‘let I dare not wait upon I would,” under the 
Lorenzo. and to which he gave expression in| nightmare of an impending Presidential cam- 


compliment. According to a custom, Strozzi | record, if we except that of Senator Schurz on| jn which our piquant ‘‘Gail Hamilton,” to whom | class, are never robust. 


they became dust. The clothes scarcely re- | edly-caressing tones, of the traitor Lorenzino|kers. His hot, patriotic blood showed itself on | work. 
sisted a breath, with the exception of the linen, | whispering softly, softly, the now famous words : 
which is partially preserved. The skull of the | ‘Signore, dormite voi?’ (‘My lord, are you 
body clothed in the dark color was taken from | asleep ?’)” 
the coffin and carefully examined. It had} Thus for 338 years and some months these 
nothing on it, not even hair; and thie bald head, | two have been sleeping, side-by-side, the long 
broken off the neck-bones, lay here, nose turned | sleep of the tomb. And above them the great 
up, with a look "twixt hauteur and inquiring | soul of Michael Angelo, hid within the marble 
that was frightful to see. It had evidently be-| fashioned by his divine hand, has stood to hear 
longed to a young man, and was in a perfect state | the dialogue of the dead. ‘The statue of the 
of preservation, as were nearly all the bones in | Pensieroso has nothing of the Duke of Urbino 
the tomb. The other skull belonged to a person | about it except the look. (Hardly that, proba- 
still younger, though it is afterward said that | bly, adds the translator.) The action of it, pro- 
both the Dukes Lorenzo and Alexander died | foundly meditative, recalls, rather, the gloomy 
at about the age of twenty-six or twenty-seven | predccupation of the artist-philosopher bending 
years. The garment of the latter proved to be, | over this tomb, just opened and closed again, in 
on close examination, a long linen robe, very | which, by a strange chance, but clear enough to 
fine, with open-work embroidery of an extreme- | his lofty mind, with the body of the slain tyrant, 
ly beautiful design, gathered in at the top with | was buried forever the fre:lom of his country. 

a small collar exquisitely embroidered. All 


to his feet to demand an unequivocal explana- | the opportunity at their very doors! Itwasa'by. The 
tion from a Senator on the opposite side of the| pleasure to find General William Birney and 
chamber who had hirted, in rather a broad | wife (of the noble historic family) among her | 


tableau is decidedly rirant. 
MR. GOODALL, R. A. 


might lead to another “‘uprising.” He persisted 

until he got the explanation he wanted, which 

committed the speaker openly to the position. 
ABSENTEES. 

We missed first, last and keenly, the grand 
presence and spirit of our noblest Massachusetts 
Senator from the seat he had so long honored, 
and from that house of blessed memory which 
his life had so consecrated that it seemed a sac- 
rilege to let it pass under the hammer and to 
common business uses. And we missed our 
gifted and large-hearted friend, ‘‘“Grace Green- 
wood,” who had just slipped off Boston-ward tu 
give you a taste of her quality as one born to 


of thought and life. 

THE MORAL OF IT ALL. feet in length and most varied in incident. 
visitor at Washington, even after ‘‘the season,” | first, a Cairo fruit-girl with basket of fruit poised 
may answer the question, ‘‘Does entertaining | on her head, and smoking a cigarette as she 
entertain?” with an unqualified Yes! so varied plods along; the second, another Cairo girl 
and fine is the material, so liberal are the op- | with a pannier of pigeons. The whole is rich 
portunities, of its social life. in color. 

The skeleton at the feast is the memory that MR. ELMORE. 
society-etiquette exacts of the generous enter- | Elmore, R. A., has completed a fine historical 
tainer not only the open house and cordial study—Mary. Queen of Scots, when prisoner at 
greeting, but a return-call upon these number- | Bolton Castle, asking young Norton to hold her 
less guests, resident or transient—a custom more | embroidery, while Lord Scrope and Sir Francis 











that the mausoleum contained was carefully CORRESPONDENUE. ‘the boards.” We missed, also, the abounding | honored in the breach than in the observance. | Knollys are engaged at chess. The scene is 
collected and placed in large baskets lined with PRR S 2a sunlight of other spring months in Washington;{ As we left the charming city the marble won- | taken from Froude and treated in strong, char- 
cloth, and carried to the middle of the chapel to} Glimpses of Washington after “ the | and the sight we had promised ourselves of the | der of its air-hung dome showed long behind | acteristic fashion. 

be examined and described. Professor Paga- Season. historic Burns’ cottage, whose romance Mary} us and brought vividly back the dreamy, deli-| MR. ARMITAGE, R. A.» AND OTHERS. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuincron, D. C., April 14, 1875. 


nucci and Dr. Forési examined the two skulls. This eminent gentleman may well stake his all 


That of Duke Lorenzo is short, with all the 
sutures intact. The left part is more depressed CONTRASTS. RECEPTIONS. 

than the right. The lower jaw is strongly de-| tis an effront to the fair tame and number-| But we found the customs of “the season,” 
veloped, the chin square, the teeth, thirty-two less attractions of this charming Southern city | in a modified way, still lingering in the lap of 
in number, very beautiful and perfectly pre- | t© accept the usual society estimate which lim-| Lent. The White House receptions of Tuesday 
served. In the back part of the skull, to the its those attractions to the few weeks of cere- evenings, and Mrs. Grant’s, at three o'clock on 
left of the occipital region, there is a hole, monial gaiety. Before, during and after that Saturday, were still held; the wives of some of 
caused probably by decomposition. The skull | §P48™ of revelry, Congress holds on the even, | the Supreme Court Judges still received at 
of the Duke Alexander is emaller and more | °F Uneven, tenor of its way, with a superior fas- | three o'clock on Mondays, the ladies of the 
symmetrical; it would be called a fine head. | ciMation for many visitors in its personnel, and | Cabinet on Wednesdays, and a few Senators’ 
It had all the hair on—short, crisped, bright- | in the incidents and suggestions of its daily de- | wives on Thursdays, at the same hour; and Mrs. | nentxp THE CURTAIN AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
red, and strong and heavy, keeping still the bates. There are, also, after, as before, the at- Mary Clemmer, with her motherly andcharming{ There is nothing so satisfactory to human 
whitish buib at the root. tractive homes of the temporary, 6r permanent, | friend, Mrs. Baxter, on Saturdays, as usual, | nature as the consciousness of possessing some 
While the professor and doctor were absorbed residents, and the presence of visitors, eminent | with the fresh relish of a first experience on the | advantage, however slight, which is not a vul- 
in their researches the artists Conti and Vinéa | the world over, in position and character, with part of tne lovely little lady of Cambridge who| gar share, and which places the possessor at 
made drawings of the two skulls. The notary | 4 easy access to these which none of our other | was our compagnon du toyage. Theselections | some enviable point in his brother-man’s game 
wrote a report of the proceedings, which was cities offer. And there is, also, the delight of| we made from these were very enjoyable. In} of luck. The fortunate man who, by dint of 
signed by all his assistants. The skulls had | scape from the clutch of our Northern zero into | addition to the usual notabilities of the White magic, has been permitted to view a grandee at | 
contained the brains, reduced to a brown dust, | the sunlight and baim of those Southern skies; | tfouse family, we found the new daughter-in- | his breakfast is, in the estimation of his jealous 
mixed with little brilliant fragments of resin | 46d fromthe slosh and ‘‘nastiness”—thoroughly | jaw, a petite and pretty young lady, who enjoys | friends, second only in interest to the grandee 
which kad become detached from the substance | honest and descriptive word—of all our other| the vole in an easy, self-possessed way; but| himself. Even the ragged little urchin who 
used for embalming, and which had penetrated cities under the melting of their acres of ‘‘beau- | js already looking worn by it, as the residents prowled about and peeped under the canvas of 
claim to see. Alas, for the frail physique of] the tents of an itinerant circus grew to majestic 
our American girls: the burdens which society, | superiority in the eyes of his fellows when, in 
and not the school, puts upon their tender shoul- | answer to their repeated inquiries whether he 


Clemmer has freshened for us in loving, poetic 
strain. 


cious spring-days, lengthened into never-to-be- 
forgotten weeks and months, that we have passed | upon the one magnificent contribution of this 
in this reconstructing Washington with friends 8eason—‘‘Julian, the Apostate, presiding at a 
who value keenly all its present good, and fore- Conference of Sectarians.” The scene is one 
see its more brilliant future, and we could not | f stateliest grandeur and symmetry of grave 
bring ourselves to say a final farewell, but a | subjects. We have the council assembled about 





more cheerful Au revoir / Cc. M.S. 


| the head, under the shadow of a colossal bronze 





Art in England. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Lonpon, April 3, 1875. wrote, ‘‘He was perfectly satisfied before he 
dismissed them from his presence that he had 
nothing to dread from the union of Christians.” 
The figures are semi-life size, and consequently 
render the picture one of the most conspicuous 
of the collection. Mr. Watts, so well known, 
and so widely admired a portraitist, contributes 
the result of his year’s work. The President of 
the Academy, Sir Francis Grant, has also com- 
pleted several important portraits; as also have 
Messrs. Lehman, Onless, Pettie and Dickinson, 
who likewise send works of this description to 
ornament their special departments. 

MR. HOOK. 

Mr. Hook, R. A., so long identified with sub- 
jects taken from Cornwall, delights his admirers 
this year with a bit of Cornish scenery, one 
Dutch and one Scotch study. 

MR. CALDERON, R. A. 

In the estimation of many, Mr. Calderon is 
one of the very greatest Academicians England 
has known. We believe he never leaves his 
province of figure-painting, but in it he is emi- 
nently successful. He now gives, as the fruit 
of his recent visit to the south of France, a 
“Festa in the cloisters of St. Trophyme at 
Arles,” and three beautiful Arlesian girls walk- 
ing arm-in-arm through a meadow. There is 
also another picture by the same painter, repre- 
senting a maiden robed in black passing through 
a field of ripe corn, with a wreath of immor- 
telles in her hand. There is asweet suggestion 
of pathos in the sad face of the girl and the 
quiet harmony of the landscape which baffles 
description. These three pieces are of extraor- 
dinary merit. 


ing. The dust being removed, the respective | crete within its limits, which tempt one out upon 
capacity of the skulls was measured. That of} its broad roadways, and make walking or driving, 
Duke Lorenzo was found to hold somewhat | not only possible, but pleasureable, through all | ders! could spy a certain wild beast of the tropics, 
larger contents than that of Duke Alexander. | the months of the year. One finds one’s stock] Mrs. Sartoris, who seems to be enjoying vast- | answered, ‘Yes, I can see his head eatin’ oats!” 
Is it not a strange concurrence that, close | anathemas upon ‘‘rings” in general, and the ly the home-coming, was not ‘‘receving,” and | This same principle extends to the favored few 
upon Michael Angelo’s ‘‘quatro-centenary birth- | ‘District Ring” in particular, modifying quite | we could only hope for the young wife that she | who have had the pleasure of being admitted to 
day,” they should be uncovering those wretches | sensibly into tamer speech under a personal ex- | had found in her new life somewhat, if not all, | an advance view of the approaching exhibition 
of what fancy had painted it to the petted only | of modern masters atthe Royal Academy. The 
This Alexander was | tify for the millions of money expended. daughter. The President and Mrs. Grant have | doors of Burlington House remain inexorably 
THE LATE CONGRESS. aged perceptibly within the year, but do not| closed to the public, though a card admits ‘‘a 
Oar visit this year fell in time to see the go-| Jook worn with their honors—theirs are not| few friends” to a perfect chaos of artists and 
tell-tale faces, however. their work distributed about the halls. It is 
SOME NOTABLE EXCEPTIONS. said, with good truth, that never have the ‘‘send- 
We were glad to show our friend, in due order | ing-in days” come upon the painters with sur- 
of succession, the elegant home of the Secre-| roundings more arduous and trying than at this 
tary of State, and the hostess and daughter|time. The past winter has not only served to 
whose eminently graceful manners are a prov-| worry them with days as dark as Erebus, but 
erbin Washington; and, beyond it, the pleasant | the unwonted severity of the weather has told 
his famous quatrain in reply to the Strozzi’s| paign, with no great effort or speech upon its | home-surroundings of the Speaker of the House, sadly upon the health of these men, who, as a 
The consequence is, 
affixed to the ‘‘Night” these lines: ‘ Night, | one view of the Louisiana question, and that of | jt is so difficult to affix the sober soubriquet of great aims have been laid aside, many an ambi- 
whom you see slumbering here so charmingly, | Senator Jones on the financial problem, of which | Miss Dodge, is a unique attraction; the genuine- | tious canvas has been turned to the wall in de- 
has been carved by an angel in marble. She | it was said by the older Senators that no speech ly home-like hospitality of Mrs. Senator Fre- spair, and works of minor, or at least lighter, 
sleeps, she lives; waken her if you will not be-| on that vexed question had been so able since | |inghuysen’s receptions, assisted as she is by her import have served to fill with toil the late in- 
lieve it, and she will speak.” Michael Angelo | those of Silas Wright. Of the closing scenes | bevy of brilliant daughters; the sunny home of| clement days. It was with real interest and 
made the statue itself reply to these verses: | in the House we had the report, from one more | Senator Boutwell, with its quiet, thoughtful, | pleasure that we recognized old names—names 
“Sleep is dear to me, and still more that I am | willing than we to elbow its stifling crowds and | New England tone; and to give her a chat with| knowa on both sides of the Atlantic—and we 
stone, so long as dishonor and shame last among | inhale its noisome air, that they were a repeti- | cordial and breezy Mary Clemmer, who is still | took our notes in the hope of transmitting a list 
us. The happiest fate is to see, to hear, nothing. | tion of those of the last Congress, with the ad-/| as ruddy as any matronly young Hebe might | of some of the works which will undeniably 
For this reason waken me not,I pray you;| dition of the graceful and impressive ‘‘exau-| be. To our sorrow that the country must lose | create sensations when all the world flocks to 
speak gently.” gural” of the popular Speaker. In the Senate, | the trained ability of Senator Schurz from the | the “Exhibition.” Academicians are allowed to 
The story of the Duke Alexander being a mu- | an unusual clamor and rush of business pre-| Senate (and, we must say it somewhere, why not | contribute eight specimens of their art, and it is 
latto is questioned. Nevertheless, ’tis certain | vailed through the last day’s session; pages | here? that even in Washington people with ears | a notable fact that Mr. Frith alone attains that 
that the biting Florentines named him so; and | shooting like distracted shuttlecocks through | to hear will still corrupt the one vowel of his | number. 
it was suggested to put up, in his honor, in the | the chatting and changing groups; the din of| name to an English u, and call him “Shirts !”) ; 
square, the statue of a mule. voices rising steadily higher and higher in rival | to these regrets were added another, that our 
The Lorenzo lying here was grandson of Lo- | efforts to thrust a delayed bill or motion upon | friend must lose the sight of Mrs. Schurz’s gra- 
renzo the magnificent, son of Piero, and was | the attention of the Vice-President, or demand- | cjous style of receiving and of hearing the rare | clime.” Every touch of his is life itself, whether 
Duke of Urbino, father of Catherine de Medici. | ing, in all the keys of the gamut, to know at} music to which she treats her guests on Satur- | in figure or landscape; he sends seven works. 
His vices killed him at the age of twenty-six or| least the title of the pending bill, which, | day evenings during the season. But the ex-| The two largest are ‘‘The Deserted Garden,” 
twenty-seven. He was born in 1492, died 1519. | known or unknown, held on its course, never- | hausting experiences of the winter, in which | and ‘The Fringe of the Moor.” The first is a 
Alexander was born in 1510, and was merci-| theless, and was often pronounced passed with| she had become a general favorite of society, | Very tangle of weeds and mosses, vines, blos- 
fully assassinated in 1537. He passes for a| the usual formula, ‘‘The ayes have it!” not be- | had worn upon her, no doubt; and the prepara- | soms and insect life. In the long grass, under 
natural son of this Lorenzo by his Moorish | cause there were any audible ayes, but from the | tions for packing the ‘thirteen huge boxes” | a spray of roses, lies a timid kare. A sun-dial 
mistress. But it is likely enough he was, by | absence of audible ‘‘noes.” Certainly neither! which have been the béte noir of her late re- | incrumbling marble gives the relief. The other 
this same mistress, son of Giulio (Julius) de| the sharpest gallery eyes, nor ears, ‘‘had it;”| movals impelled her to slip early from the list | piece is a sweep of heather-clad hillsides and 
Medici. This Julius, Duke of Nemours, was | how, then, the dumb Senatorial ‘“‘ayes”? But, | of receptions; and we saw her only in the Sen- | valley far away. Browsing cattle and warm, 
son of that Giuliano (Julian) de Medici whose | such is the ‘law and order” of our highest leg- | ate gallery and in the sweet, domestic ways in| sparkling sunshine. A companion-picture to 
statue stands opposite that of Lorenzo in the | islative assembly! which she delights. this artist’s ‘‘Yes or No,” so well-known in the 
sacristy. Guiliano was brother of Lorenzo the EX-PRESIDENT JOHNSON. We missed, also, the receptions of Mrs. Sen- engraving, gives us a charming sketch of a 
Magnificent. So this Lorenzo and this Julius} At the opening of the special session of the | ator Jones, who had chosen the quieter home- | young lady in silk and point-lace who sits think- 
were cousins, their fathers, Piero and Giuliano | Senate the public interest clustered mainly | life and restful drives with her husband, as soon | ing over the letter before her which says ‘‘Yes” 
being nephew and uncle. Julius was made | about the advent and oath-taking of ex-Presi-| as she could become released from duty by the | to some happy swain. The subject is quite as 
Cardinal, and then Pope Clement VII. Per-|dent Johnson, the Confederate Senators, and | close of the season, and he could escape of af- captivating as its predecessor. ‘‘The Crown of | ae 
haps it was not pleasant that the ‘‘Holy Father” | their per contra, the colored Senator, Bruce | ternoons the pressure of public affairs at the | Love” is the abduction scene from George Mer- | future letter. 
should be father to a mulatto. So Alexander | of Mississippi. As the ex-President—after aj capital. And we were delighted to learn, from | edith’s old Breton ballad; sentiment and strong 
passes as the son of Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino. | blundering attempt to applaud him by the crowd, | our en famille expressions, the rare good sense | action recommend the work. There are also 
What wonder Michael Angelo put such gloomy | which had mistaken for him, probably, the | and unspoiled sweetness that are united in this | portraits of Miss Eveleen Tennant in red dress, 
rage, such profound sorrow of patriot, such in-| square-shouldered and dark-taced figure of | young wife of our old-time friend—‘‘A woman | blue beads and a vandyke hat; she carries a 
dignation of a just man, into these statues of | the monumental patience-smiling-at-grief that | nobly planned.” basket of ferns; of a Miss Mills, and two or) 
the Medicean tombs? In 1530 Florence fell. | Pinchback has become—as the veritable ex-P. ‘¢4 countenance in which doth meet children; all of which place the painter in the | 
In 1532, by Clement's intrigues, the mulatto be- | swung round the circle of the chamber to the Sweet records—premises as sweet.” highest rank of portrait-artists. 
came Duke of Florence. If you would describe | seat marked in advance by a showy bouquet, | The Senator is all that the most successful type MR. FRITH. 
him, take that speech of Malcolm to Macduff in | the defeated applause again broke forth. From | of ‘self-made man” implies, and more. Coming}  Frith’s pieces are all small, the eabinet-sized 
‘‘Macbeth,” iv., 3. Only the vices of both are | whom, or for what, it would be difficult to say, | of sturdy Welsh ancestry, inheriting the robust one being the most interesting of all. It is had, he will leave his office a poor man. It ap- 
brought into one in this Alexander. Five years | unless that once a lion is to be always a lion | constitution, staunch courage and vigorous in- | «Tom Jones showing Sophia Western her image pears that some of his friends wished to make 
of him were enough for gods and men, and his | with the American public, and never to be gently tellect which made his father an independent | jin the Glass.” Not satisfied with the honor he him a testimonial gift; but he declined it, say- 
kinsman Lorenzino, of the other branch of the | roared. One waits somewhat nervously—since thinker and a brave abolitionist in the old pays Sophia in this gem, Frith produces her | ing that he had property enough to leave each 


the “ mulatto,” base-borr, who, after Michael 


He and his were the men whose | ‘‘died hard,” with its midnight struggles and 


MR PATTIE. 

Beside his portraits Mr. Pattie exhibits his 
diploma picture, ‘*A Meeting of Jacobites be- 
fore the Battle of Culloden,” as well as his 
“‘Chieftain’s Henchman of the Clan Quehele” 
from the ‘‘Fair Maid of Perth.” The latter pic- 
ture is remarkable in its light, which emanates 
from the forge of the smithy. Both works are 
strong and characteristic. 

MR. DOBSON. 

Not Jong since Mr. Dobson, R. A., gave 
to the world an interesting picture known as 
‘sVirtuous Woman a Crown to her Husband,” 
which he this year supplements with a charm- 
ing sketch, ‘‘Children’s Children are the Crown 
of Old Men.” The subject is the grandfather 
and a host of the second generation, but there | 
is nothing commonplace or crude, old-timed as 
the scene is. The same artist has many leading 
water-colors which must extend his good repu- 
tation. 


MR. MILLAIS, R. A. 
The fame of Millais’ fresh and vivid art has 
wandered, even as the poet says, ‘‘from clime to 


CONCLUSION. 
We have thus hurriedly passed over the list | 
of the Academicians without attempting the 
slightest criticism. Of the great set of artists 
who exhibit this year outside the Academy vol- 
umes might be written. Suffice to say that 
several eminent judges aver that the Academy 
must and ought to be enlarged for the admittance | 
of such artists as Alma Tadema, Marks, Les- 
lie, Val Prinsep, Chevalier, Cole, Miss Thomp- 
son, and others, whom we hope to mention in a 
Ja Ve Ps 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


It will require all the time from April 1 to 


ner’s, the United States Treasurer’s, possession, 
amounting to about $1,000,000,000. This faith- 
ful officer has rendered most important services 
to the country, and, with the greatest opportu- 
nities for enriching himself that ever any man 








jtime. © friends, let that boy live! My word 
| for it, knowing well your trepidation, he shan’t | 
|hurt you. And your ‘‘sense of justice”? That | 


| opens into a wide field. HvUMANITAS. | 


Michael Angelo. | 
Epitor CommMoNwWEALTH: —I am indebted | 
| to friends for this translation from issues of | 
| L'Italia, Rome, and La Nazione, Florence, as | 
| recent asthe last month. While we, in esthetic 
| Boston, and even in the comparatively benight- | 
ed region of Lake Champlain, have been so} 
greatly interested in late celebrations of the | 
| Fourtk Centenary of Michael Angelo’s birth, | 
it is, perhaps, worth while to transcribe and 
| give to your readers so interesting an account | 
of what has lately been doing in his own land. | 
It may be known that the Florentine celebra- | 
tion of the ‘‘quatro-centenary” is to take place 





| Michael Angelo lived, shall be renewed and re- | 

| stored by the love-labors of the combined artists 

| of Florence. H. 8. W. 
Boston, April 6, 1875. 


} 


| 
| brated tomb of Duke Lorenzo II. de Medici, in 
| the basilica of San Lorenzo, at Florence, was 
|opened to-day. It seems there was danger or 


manipulation, have lengthened the contracted, right. The one which reposes under the ‘‘Twi- 


restored sight, and done what once would have | light” has the head bare; is clothed in a dark-’ gmalj-sword of Lorenzino, and by Scoroncon- 


passed for miracles. We are still in the desert 
but have some compasses which serve as 4 trail 
We are not wedded to a special cure; we elec 
what best commends itself. 


Improvements are rife in art and science. 


We uproot entirely or build upon former im- 
perfections. A fertile brain coins what tempora- 
rily secures monopoly. A junior detects that 
which will cancel all his debts for instruction. 


, | colored tunic, with the head resting on the side 
1 | ot the coffin nearest the end-wall of the sacristy. 
t | That under the statue of ‘‘Aurora,” or **Dawn,” 
is covered with a long robe of a light color. 
The head, having on a cap of crimson velvet, 
is turned toward the outer wall of the tomb and 
inclined upon the shoulder. 

Professor Paganucci proceeded to raise these 
remains, which he had hardly touched when 





On account of necessary repairs the cele- | 


Medici, got him murdered in 1537. This mur- | the times are not yet millennial—to see with | times, he is as large-hearted and genial, and as | again in ‘‘The Iron Fire,” which is wonderfully of his three children ten thousand dollars. The 
der, in the chronicle, is full of sensation, drama, | what result these Southern lions and Northern | true a hater of shams (whether in currency or pleasant. The treatment of single figures by | breath of suspicion has never blurred the rep- 
orrather melo-drama. Thewriterfrom Florence | lambs shall browse together in the national pas- in conventionality), as the father, or as Carlyle | this eminent artist receives just exemplification utation of this honest and efficient public officer, 
finds his account in this. Describing the well-| ture. When, later, the ex-President walked to | himself. He has, besides, the keenness and | jn “Polly Peachum,” “La Belle Gabrielle,” ‘St. despite his extraordinary signature. 

shaped skull, he goes on : “He had his mouth shut, | the Senate desk with his alphabetic section to | alertness of mind of the ‘‘live Yankee,” and the | Valentine's Day” and ‘‘The New Earrings.” Elizur Wright says: “Though woman-suf- 
histeeth fixed; and what teeth! Mio Dio! small | take the oath, the shut hand, held at half-mast, | resources of a well-read scholar; and is, in| Frith seems to have put forth his best touches ‘ a i te hae ghianal dbtiled ta the 
but whole, sound, clear, extremely white, sharp | was in marked contrast to the open, fully-raised | short, that exceptional and admirable thing, | in this his large collection. nines aps ‘ic tiataal consequence of the Golden 
asrazors! And well he knew how to use them! | palms of Burnside and the other loyal elect. | which many college-bred men are not, a man MR. LEIGHTON, R. A. by . she dln to il tikes is 
‘«Signore, non dubitate !” (Signor, do not fear!) | The spectacle of confessed rebels standing as | in full possession of himself and his resources; | This name is quite sufficient of itself to awaken nas without benefit. As long me éaxtible 
whispered Lorenzino in his ear, while with his | peers beside “the boys in blue,” and equal to|@ man who has a most unusual career of suc- | admiring curiosity, nor does our admiration SF that rule it cannot be wholly rejected 
hand on his face he wrenched his head back on | them in the counsels of the country whose life | cess behind him, and who may make the future | yanish as we contemplate his masterly ‘‘Eastern cent bits weil In fant; Gur Wikia te Ike 
his pillow and Lorenzo’s bravo, Scoronconcolo, | they had assailed, was not an inspiring one. what he will if the stress of public and private | Slinger” scaring birds from acorn-field. Weird | teed : 
thrust his knife into his throat, piercing through SOME SENATORIAL PORTRAITS. business do not snap his hold on life premature- | in the extreme is the swarthy, nervous slinger as 
and through; and Alexander, helping himself | During the labored arguments, pro and con, | !y- The indirect influence of two such persons | he stands slightly raised upon a rough stage ot | ics Sieh Aiaeniecd om ulead Cale taaan. tad thee 
the most he could, took the traitor’s thumb in| of the Louisiana debate we had leisure to ob- | —the upright, genuine and masterful man, the | wood with his statuesque figure thrown in relief | i pe oh ‘ase via low the Kiieliabee oes 
his teeth and bit so savagely that he all but| serve the most notable of the new Senators. | Winning, sympathetic and thoughtful wife—must | upon a purple and crimson sky from which day | a she had acked for the niue. Whether he 
pulled it off. Not until he was dead was the In personal appearance the ex-President has | be healthful upon a social life like o irs, in which | js fading, while the harvest-moon rising guides | inde 6.ceed bargein Oe 0k, i tartataly ben be- 
mouth opened. Nordid he once cry out, nor beg | improved. The old-time angularities and sav- | the shadow so often passes for the substance, | a misty figure towards him. ‘The Interior of | come the opinion of many more men than will 
for mercy, nor let go the finger which he kept | agery of feature and expression are somewhat , and display is accepted as a chief end of wealth, | the Great Mosque at Damascus” is a study of | t avow it that a small part of the Christian 
and comfort and real living sacrificed to it. careful detail and a truth-telling episode ) th tures is worth a great deal more than the 

GENERAL PROGRESS AND CULTURE. Leighton’s life in the Orient. Wonderful ex- pia sat 
Other homes we enjoyed as before, where | amples of this artist's command of gorgeous | g . 

blossom the loveliest home virtues, and other | tints exist in a beautiful Venetian lady, with) The late Moses Stuart, after having been ad- 
people, who follow the best things; young men | | dicted for thirty-five years to the use of tobacco, 
who keep their eyes upon the loftiest standard 


hair and rich green robe; a portrait | 
et © ee : | broke himself of the bad habit and wrote these 
fine linen, gathered at the neck, with plaited| old!” But it seemed a rushing-in where loyal | of statesmanship, and inspire others with the 





sold to King Tarquin. He would not buy till 








Alinari has photographed the skull, and any | whitening hair, perhaps, also, by the mellowing 
one may see that just those front biting teeth | of age. His quiet bearing under the marked 
are wanting. What became of them? This| notice of the crowd was noticeable, and we) 
was in Lorenzino’s own house, and chamber and | heard the remark from habditués of Congress, 
bed; and there they left him, in this ‘‘shirt of| ‘‘He does not carry his nose in the air as of 


If only those who so desire this artistic | The moorlands stretch away, a large tree covers 
only the third day of the session, as he sprang | training for their young people could know of the group, the girl knits, and the dog dozes near to the effect that beyond this familiarity with 


,' One of the lions of the Exhibition will un- 
fashion, that the pressing of Pinchback’s claims | friends and patrons; and also a lovely young’ doubtedly be the great piece, ‘‘Rachel and her Mr. Varley’s Bible-reading was utterly com- 
New Yorker, who seemed Bostonian in her style Flock,” which this well-known artist was unable | monplace and weak. 


July 1 to count the money in General Spin-| 





spelling-match. We make a solemn statemen* 
| the Bible and a certain ability for telling an 
| anecdote (which usually had not the slightest 
, connection with the subject under consideration) 


If his sermons have no 


|to complete for last year. The work is twelve | more power it passes the comprehension of man 


| to account for his drawing such great crowds, 


And so you see, dear Commonwealth, that a Goodall also contributes two figure-pieces; the | Save by the simple explanation of the American 


thirst for the latest sensation. We have heard 
| Moody, and have deen really impressed by his 
rude eloquence, for in talking on his favorite 
subject, hell, he can be very eloquent. But 
| Mr. Varley was not at all of the Moody pattern. 
On the contrary, there was nothing of the ordi- 
| Mary revivalist manner about him. He spoke 
; with considerable care, used appropriate lan- 
guage, but said nothing striking or new or in 
, any way impressive—unless two or three emi- 
| nently ridiculous stories, which had not the 
| slightest application to his subject, could be 
called impressive by reason of their startling 
inappropriateness. Yet these stories and mean- 
| ingless talk were listened to as if Mr. Varley 
| had brought the very last message from heaven.” 


| 
| 








LITERATURE. 


Two timely and comely temperance tales 


| an oblong marble table in the open air, while at | trom the National Temperance Society, of New 
| York, are Norman Brill's L tfe- Work, by Abby 
of Minerva, sits the Apostate, with a smile upon | Eldridge, and Paul Brewster and Son, by 
his bearded face that says as plainly as Gibbon 


Helen E. Chapman. They are finely illustrated, 
and tell their respective stories with power and 
eloquence. 

The Poor Clerk and His Crooked Sixpence, 
from Henry Hoyt, of this city, tells the story of 
a battered six-penny piece which fell into the 
hands of a poor clerk, and is supposed to relate 
to him the history of its previous wanderings. 
The adventures are quite interesting, and are 
made to convey many moral lessons. 


William F. Gill & Co. publish, from the 

French, Victor Cherbuliez’s The Romance of an 
Honest Woman. The story is a powerful one, 
devoid of the wickedness which marks and mars 
many French novels. The characters are drawn 
with vigor, searching the lives of the principals 
and dissecting their characters thoroughly. The 
interest will be found abiding. The novel is 
one of the excellent ‘‘Home Series” of this 
house, and is presented with unusual neatness 
of typography. 
The May number of Lippincott’s opens with 
the story of a trip ‘“‘up the Parana and in Para- 
guay.” There is an interesting paper by Alex- 
ander Delmar on ‘overworked women.” A 
well-written paper is on Frédéric Lemaitre, the 
French dramatist, of whose acting Dickens de- 
clared that it was the finest he eversaw. Frank 
Vincent, Jr., contributes a valuable paper, 
“Northward to High Asia.” There are other 
papers of special interest.—Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

The author of the ‘“‘Schonberg-Cotta Family’ 
(Mrs. Charles), a tale whose reputation is, of 
its class, unsurpassed, has written a new semi- 
historical story, entitled Conquering and to Con- 
quer. The scene of the tale is laid in Italy, 
mainly in Rome, and introduces important per- 
sonages in the religious history of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. The story is told with 
purity of style, and is of admirable quality, em- 
bodying the author's retinement and earnestness. 
The real worth of the volume entitles it to 
general acceptance.—New York, Dodd & Mead; 
for sale by Estes & Lauriat. 

In the ‘‘Leisure Hour Series” of Henry Holt 
& Co., of New York, in which so many excel- 
lent novels have been already published, a story 
of real beauty is now sent out, bearing the title, 
Ralph Wilton’s Weird, written by Mrs. Alex- 
nader, author of “The Wooing O't,” ete. 
“Weird” is the Scotch for Fate, and Ralph 
Wilton’s fate was a beautiful girl of intellect 
and strength of character. The story is a sim- 
ple, hearty love-tale of the sweetest sentiment 
and of the purest moral tone—a novel which 
can be commended to all readers. Whoever 
peruses it will have a season of enjoyment 
hardly surpassed by any recent work of the 
kind. 

The May Popular Science Journal treats of 
“‘Sea-Anemones,” by Rev. S. Lockwood; ‘‘The 
First Traces of Man in Europe,” by Prof. Al- 
brecht Mueller; ‘‘Scientific Prophecy”; ‘‘The 
Chemical Radiations,” by W. J. Youmans; 
“On some of the Results of the Expedition of 
H. M. S. Challenger,” by Prof. T. H. Huxley; 
“Evolution and the After-Life,” by R. Osgood 
Mason; ‘Address to Medical Students,” by 
Rev. E. A. Washburn; *‘ The Deeper Harmo- 
nies ot Science and Religion”; ‘*Modern Street- 
Pavements,” by Adolf Cluss; ‘‘Discourse on the 
Death of Lyell,” by Dean Stanley; ‘*The Physi- 
ology of Authorship,” by R. E. Francillon; 
*‘Sketch of Dr. William Whewell”; Corre- 
spondence; editor's table; literary notices; 
miscellany and notes. —New York, D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Of New Music we have attractive and instruc- 
tive selections from Oliver Ditson & Co. as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Amalia, or the Roman Choirister,” song, 
word by George Cooper, music, by Harrison 
Millard; ‘‘Good Night,” words by Shakespeare, 
music by Howard Glover; ‘‘Walking at Early 
Day,” song of the ballad-singer, by G. Linley ; 
**Heartless,” song, words by L. L. B., music by 
Alfred S. Gatty; and “To the Meadow,” song, 
translated by T. T. Barker, music by F. Mas- 
sini—for vocal exercise; ‘‘Firm Step March,” 
by W. B. Steiner; ‘Ruy Blas Galop,” by J. 8. 
Knight; ‘‘Chacone for piano,” by Auguste Du- 
rand; ‘Annie Laurie and Who'll be King but 
Charlie?” by Willie Pope; and ‘‘The Icebrook 


| that of the ancient sibyls, which the last of them | Galop,” by Samuel H. Speck—for instrumen- 


tation. 

The Folio, for May, gives twenty pages of 
sheet music, a portrait of Jule E. Perkins, and 
some excellent miscellany—an excellent num- 
ber.—Boston, White, Smith & Co. 

There is fun enough in the May number of 
St. Nicholas to keep the children laughing till 
ithe next number comes out. First of all is 
Rose Terry’s poem of ‘‘Poll Tadpole.” Then 
there is a capital picture by Church, ‘The New- 
Comer,” full of this artist's humor. The stran- 
ger is scanned as closely by his fellow-prisoners 
as anew boy at a boarding-school. The ‘Very 
Little Folks” have a story, illustrated with five 





RRS Ss 
oe ee ele i words, which should be pondered by every 
bosom and curious open-work edges, embroi- men might hesitate to tread that the Republi- ™#gnetism of their own high thinking; beauti- MR. WARD. | smoker and chewer siete — ie h 
dered in exquisite minute patterns, and certain | can Senators should press forward to be among ul young women who are not demoralized by| For once Mr. E. M. Ward, R. A., has varied | eight ee pr per ior sg It paiagaoe 
little ties and fastenings of threads so wonder- the flippancy and shallowness of the society in | his customary themes of the Louis XVI. period pies men maniacs and demons. But that it 
which their lot is cast. and has given a sketch of Marie Thérése, does undermine the health of thousands; that 
We found, also, the culture of New England daughter of Marie Artoinette, so well-known as | it creates a nervous irritability, and thus oper- 
cranepanting Healt is sere — Sorelge te ie | the orphan of the Temple. The beautiful an- that it often creates a thirst for spiritous liquors ; 
sleepy capital of ante-bellum times. Among | fortunate is represented sitting in the garden of | hat it allures to clubs and grog-shops and tav- 
these innovations were classes in English litera- her prison, painting. We recognize the storied | erns, and thus helps to make idlers and spend- 
ture by our scholariy Miss Hillard, which have laabarn hair, the delicate features and cameo | thrifts; and, finally, that it is a very serious and 
been quite “the thing” in the best circles this ‘profile which history and art have handed down | denied by any observant and considerate person. 
winter; and the organizing of a Woman's Club | to us, all of which make us believe that Ward! 4 nd if allthis be true, how can the habitual use 
by Julia Ward Howe, the mother of our New | has labored truthfully. The dark complexion | of tobacco as a mere luxury be defended by any 
England Woman's Club. As grandmother and of Madame de Chautereine, the Princess’ com- | one who wishes well to his —— or has 
daughter of the ‘‘Boston notion,” we two were | panion, is ahappy contrast. Very humorous is | a proper regard to his own use ~ ness: 
bidden to be the guests of this youngest of the Wardin his ‘‘Lady Teazle in her Spinster Days,”| The Liberal Christian people-went to hear 
famous line! And it was with a bewildered, “playing her jolly old father to sleep, after his | Mr. Varley, the revivalist, and didn’t like him. 
Rip Van Winkle-sense of lost identity that ' second bottle of claret, with her spinette. The| They say: “Mr. Varley apparently has the 
we found ourselves reporting, by request, the | group is extremely bright. ‘‘A Hunting Morn- | Bible at his tongue’s end, and, as there is always 
progress of our brave Boston committee in the | ing” is also brilliant; in it we have a young | a certain power to be derived from knowing one 
direction of dress-reform, and met the ready | squire in pink and top-boots, taking his break- | thing well, he makes a good many points by 
practical response to our suggestions in the city | fast in the hall; his young wife on the stairs; | being able to say, here-and-there: Dear friends, 
called frivolous par excellence! | his baby and its nurse just entering the tapestry- | see Galatians iv. 7, or Timothy ii. 3, whereupon 
Again, we felt our enthusiasm kindled over |hung door. But it is thought that Ward intends | a good many worthy people who have brought 





| the first to grect him. | 

Senator Christiancy, of Michigan, who has” 
since distinguished himself by an able loyal ar- 
gument in the Louisiana debate, is a tall, spare 

man, with thin, light hair and a dropping of the 

head and dyspeptic look that do not imply vigor 

of muscle, but may consort with vigorous think- 

ing. His raised face has a clear, thoughtful, | 
|pure look that inclines one to trust him at 

sight as sure to adorn the seat of his predeces- 

sor with some virtues to which it is said to be 

unaccustomed. 

Senator Bruce, the Mississippi mulatto, has a 
| fine rotund physique, an erect, manly bearing, 
‘and, scrupulously clad, looks quite the peer of 
colo’s butcher-knife. So the assassins left him. | his brother Senators, as he sits beside the dainty 
And so he lay three days, till Messer Francesco | and eloquent Senator Frelinghuysen of New 
Guicciardini, Roberto Acciaccioli Matteo-Stroz- Jersey, who is too much the gentleman not to 
zi and Francesco Vettori took him up, wrapped receive him as courteously as if of his own 
him in an old rag of carpet. and brought him | Knickerbocker blood. 





, still the marks of the deadly blows struck by the 


ates on the temper and moral character of men; | 


| needless expense, are things which cannot be | 


tothe sacristy. ‘And I have thought a thou- 
sand times,” adds the writer, ‘‘I heard behind 
that chest of marble, made by Michael Angelo, 
| the voice treacherously lowered, and the wick- 





Senator Burnside is also a conspicuous figure | 
in the chamber, with his commanding propor- | 


the charms of Freebel’s methods, by visits to | his chef-d'auere shall be ‘‘The Poet's First| their Bibles turn to these passages as eagerly 


tions, his alert, military air, and the peculiar | the school of Miss Marwedel, who labors with | Love”—the Ettrick Shepherd (Hogg) with his | as if they were hunting up a word in the dic- 
effect of the cut of the massive iron-gray whis- | ¥2diminished zeal and self-sacrifice in the good | head in the lap of a lassie, pretending to sleep. | ionary upon which they had just missed in a 





pictures. Jack-in-the-Pulpit is always funny. 
No girls’ story could be sweeter than Susan Cool- 
| idge’s delightful May-day narrative of ‘‘Queen 
Blossom,” with its beautiful illustration by Fred- 
lericks. The three illustrated stories by Rebecca 
Harding Davis, Elsie Gorham, and the author 
| of ‘‘Rutledge,” will interest everybody, and the 
practical articles will well repay all who read 
them, especially the two entitled ‘‘About Her- 
| aldry” and ‘‘The Feast of Flags,” the illustra- 
| tions of which are novelties. —From Williams's. 
The May Atlantic is opened by Henry W. 
| Longfellow with an exquisite poem, “Amalfi,” 
| and John G. Whittier writes a centennial poem 
| for ‘Lexington, 1875.” There are also char- 
| acteristic poems by James Russell Lowell, T. 
B. Aldrich and J. W. DeForrest. Mark Twain, 
in ‘Old Times on the Mississippi,” tells about 
“sounding” faculties peculiarly necessary tu & 
pilot. Wm. M. Baker gives some racy sketch- 
es of Southwestern character in ‘‘ Merely & 
Mirror.” Celia Thaxter has a graphic account 
of “A Memorable Murder” at the Isles of Shoals. 
S. J. Barrows contributes a droll paper on ‘‘The 
Northwestern Mule and his Driver.” F. B. San- 
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born continues “‘The Virginia Campaign of 
Joba Brown.” An anonymous writer asks ont 
answers the question, ‘‘What is an American? » 
Henry James, Jr., gives Chapter V. (Christina) 

of “Roderick Hudson.” 
critical paper on ‘‘Alfieri,” and there are nu- 
merous reviews of books, besides careful edi- 
torial notes on art, music and education. P 








Macmillan’s Magazine, for April, contains | F 


‘‘ Alkamah’s Cave, a Story of Nejd,” by w.G.|® 
Palgrave. 
paper on ‘‘Roman Diggings,” of much interest . 
toantiquarians. J. P. Mahaffy gives an account 

of ‘“‘The Tercentenary Festival at Leyden”; 

Henry M. Troliope writes of ‘“*The French 

Theater under Louis 14th”; John Hullah con- 

tributes a just and feeling tribute to the mem- 

ory of Sir Arthur Helps; H. A. J. Munro has 
something more to say about ‘ Recent Latin 
Verse”; Principal Shairp, St. Andrew’s, writes 
of ‘‘Keble’s Estimate of Milton,” which con- 
cludes the number, which is opened by a second 
essay on ‘‘Natural Religion.”—New York, Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Scribner’s, for May, gives a sketch of “The 
Baltimore Bonapartes,” an authentic history of 
this interesting family; the New Paris Op- 
era-House is described with pen and picture; 
“Droogmakerij” is Col. Waring’s carefully-pre- 


pared account of the drainage of Haarlem Lake| 004 but might have been considerably better. | but from his request to the reporters not to print 
—‘‘by much the largest operation of its kind A Rose in June recalled her earlier charm and | it, and from his refusal to allow his manuscript 


ever undertaken by man;” Wm. Hayes Ward 
sums up, in an illustrated paper, some of the 
curious discoveries that have recently been 
made in ancient Assyrian literature; ‘‘ Some 
Recent Women Poets” is the title of a rief, 
but thoughtful critical paper; ‘(Yung Wing and 
His Work” tells about the Chinese Educational 
Mission, and its devoted originator. In the way 
of fiction we have two chapters of Dr. Hol- 
land’s Story of Sevenoaks; more of that ex- 
ceedingly ‘‘Mysterious Island,” by Jules Verne; 
an electro-mechanical romance, by Mr. Charles 
Barnard; and another story by the young New 
Orleans story-writer, George W. Cable; a new 
department, entitled ‘‘The World’s Work,” takes 
the place of ‘‘Nature and Science ;” and ‘‘Etch- 
ings” gives way to ‘*Bric-a-Brac.”— Williams. 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. must be regarded 
as the leading publishers of scientific works of 
a popular cast in our country. They have made 
their Popular Science Monthly a success trom 
the start, and since the commencement of that 
serial they have been putting in the market an 
unbroken line of excellent works in permanent 
form, of which the following, only a small por- 
tion of late publications, deserve honorable 
mention: Nature and Life, by Fernand Papil- 
lon, embodying facts and doctrines relating to 
the constitution of matter, the new dynamics, 
and the philosophy of nature, and full of wise 
and observant suggestions; The Doctrine of 
Descent and Darwinism, by Professor Oscar 
Schmidt, of the Strasburg University, sympa- 
thetic with Darwin's theory, illustrated, and 
Fungi, their Nature and Uses, by M. C. Cooke, 
of the ‘International Scientific Series ;” The 
Natural History of Man, by Prof. A. de Qua- 
trefages (translated from the French by Eliza 
A. Youmans), The Science of Music, by Sedley 
Taylor, and Outline of the Evolution Philos- 
ophy, by Dr. E. Cazelle (translated from the 
French by Rev. O. B. Frothingham), of the 


Récamier is one of the m 
its kind. The translator of that volume has 


W. D. Howells has a Lenormant a 
Récamier and her Friends, 


Brothers will shortly publish. It 
leasure to hear more of the beautiful little | to death. 


Edward A. Freeman contributes a|™ 


interest. 





The Memotr and Correspondence of Madame 


done ints English” from the French of Mdme. 


rench lady who was so pretty that she need 
0 


The literature of travel is to be enrich 


Lady Duff Gordon’s Last Letters from Egypt. 
She was an admirable traveller, seeing what for the Southern fire-eating element to come | 8 


was worth sceing, and describing it in simple, | prominently into view. 


yet picturesque etyle. 
able and delightful addition to our knowledge of other towns on the route in 


Egypt, and will be all the more attractive that 


Her book will be a valu- 


t contains a portrait of charming Lady Duff 


Gordon, who was the daughter of Prof. John 
and Mrs. Sara Austin, and was herself distin- 
guished not only in letters but as the center of 
one of the finest literary circles in London. 
With her Egyptian letters are printed her let- 
ters from the Cape. 


Several of Mrs. Oliphant’s later stories have 
been received with a circumflex accent of praise : 


was cordially welcomed. Now her Story of 
Valer.tine and his Brother revives the old en- 
thusiasm for her genius and attraction. The 
Spectator observes: ‘‘At least a quarter of a 
century must have passed since Mrs. Oliphant 
first charmed us with her first novel. Her 
hand, however, has not lost its cunning, and 
the story before us is in every respect worthy 
of the author of ‘Margaret Maitland’ and the 
‘Chronicles of Carlingford.’ It is a beautiful 
tale, told with singular force and vivacity, and 
marked by many of those discriminating touches 
which distinguish the work of the true artist 
from that of the ordinary novel-muker.” 
Monsieur Thieblin, who as a ‘‘Stranger” has 
written to the New York Sun a series of Boston 
letters in which he has not flattered us, finds 
many appreciative readers of his book on Spain. 
The New York Mail says: ‘‘It is the only work 
—in the English language at least—from which 
we can get a clear idea of the present condition 
of Spain and Spanish politics. His sketches of 
Don Carlos and his wife, who seems to be de- 
cidedly the better half, of Santa Cruz, of Prim 
and Amadeo, of Marshal Serrano, are drawn 
with a masterly pencil. The Spanish ladies he 
speaks of in the highest terms, saying ‘that you 
must take all the virtue of the most virtuous 
English woman, all the grace and wit of the 
most graceful and witty French woman, and all 
the beauty of the most handsome Italian wom- 
an, to make something approaching to a perfect 
Spanish lady.’” 


lovers of English literature. 


he most praised was very good. 


+ attractive books of | without an overcoat. 
= frock-coat, alone, for an outer garment, he rode | setts Lodge there was to be a life-long separa- 


from Concord to Lexington in an open barouche, | tion. 
companion volume on Madame |r ' 
which Roberts | way into Boston late at night. With no addi-|ruary, 1775. 
is always a/| tional clothing the wonder is he was not frozen | geon, 


t have been brilliant also, and who had the | Lexington and Concord attested the wide-spread | 0 
agic to attract to her court all the brightest} a eds 

d wisest of the French men and women of| love of republican institutions in the hearts of 
ertime. The coming buok will not lack varied | the people, and the r 
after any responsibilitics which the nation may | 0 
ed with | place upon them. The centennial decade is not and 1779, was, during the war, Paymaster-Gen- 


The death of Mr. Joseph E. Babson, better 
known to the literary world as ‘Tom Folio,” 
removes one of the most devoted students and 
His love of books 
was almost a passion, but by no means blind. 
His literary tast: and judgment were well-nigh 
unerring. What he praised was good, and what 
He admired 


greatly the writings of Lamb, Hunt, Thackeray 


“Popular Science Library ;” and Astronomy, 
by J. Norman Lockyer, the seventh of the 
“Science Primers” series. All these works 
contain the latest and best thought on their re- 
spective subjects, and are illustrated, and other- 
wise elegantly presented.—Noyes, Holmes & 
Co. have them, 


Literary Table-Talk. 
A western critic finds Sainte Beuve’s English 
Portraits ‘‘models which every critic or stu- 
dent of criticism should place on his shelf be- 
side his Shakespeare; pieces of immortal com- 
position, finished, perfect and unalterable.” 
The Bric-a- Brac books hit popular taste ex- 
actly—at least the taste of so large a public that 
new. editions are frequently called for. The 
Greville Memoirs have reached the eighth thou- 
sand, and the Bric-a-Brac Thackeray and Dick- 
ens the tenth. 
Safely Married is a capital name for a novel. 
It moves the previous question at once, and 


children. 
simple and pure. 


mate its value. 


elaborate work on the American races. 


and Hawthorne; and in old magazines he de- 
tected with infallible touch many sketches and 
essays which these writers had not collected, 
and brought them out into the light for the de- 
lectation of those who can appreciate their 
charm. Personally he hardly belonged to this 
busy, bustling world; he seemed made for a 
quiet, peaceful, literary sphere, and for the en- 
joyment of high and pure intellectual pleasures. 
Ile was a sincere friend and a tender lover of 
He was unique, and marvellously 


Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s great work on the Na- 
tive Races of the Pacific States commands the 
heartiest favor of those most competent to esti- 
For instance, Herbert Spencer 
thus writes to Mr. Bancroft: ‘‘I received, two 
days ago, a copy of the first volume of your 
My 
thanks to you for it, as well as for its prospective 
successors, are far more hearty than those which 


leaves the reader free from all anxiety as to how 
things are coming out; he can give his whole 
mind to enjoying whatever the story brings, and 
—if the London critics may be believed—it brings 
no end of interest. ‘Excellent,” ‘‘original,” 
“delightful,” and other such adjectives, they lav- 
ish on it. 

How to Make a Living is, to many, a very 
practical and -perplexing conundrum. Abun- 
danceof good hints toward its solution—es- 
pecially valuable to young men who have all 
the world before them where to chosse—may be 
found in George Cary Eggleston's book with the 
above title, just published by the Putnams. 
Read it, mark, inwardly digest its wise counsel, 
and then make a living like a man. 

Col. George E. Waring, Jr., has gathered 
from the Atlantic, and elsewhere, his papers re- 
jating to hunting and experiences in the rebel- 
lion, and J. R. Osgood & Co. publish them this 
week in a book called Whip and Spur. It is 
ia the ‘‘Saunterer’s Series,” uniform with War- 
ner’s ‘* Baddeck” and Blackburn's art-travel 
books, and will attract those who enjoy field- 
sports and the fierce delight of war. 

Sir Samuel Baker, the famous African ex- 
plorer, declares Livingstone the greatest among 
African travellers, and says he has shown a per- 
sistence and devotion to his work which have 
not only upheld the reputation of his country 
throughout the world, but have infused a new 
spirit into African exploration. His Last Jour- 
nals are a touching memento of his sublime en- 
thusiasm and heroic self-surrender to a noble 
purpose. 

Harper's Magazine for May has a full account 
of the Concord and Lexington fights in 1775. 
The June or July number will contain an article 
on Bunker Hill, prelusive of the centennial 


is one which will really be of service. 


have been more complete than at present. 


through the press he will be able to avail him- 
self of information from such part of your most 
valuable compilation as is now, and may be then, 
published.” 

Macready’s Reminiscences open a new foun- 
tain of anecdote, and are rich in allusions to 


life. The London Observer remarks: ‘‘Amongst 
the most interesting passages in the Reminis- 
cences are the critical remarks on the great 
artists encountered by Macready in his early 
career. Of Mrs. Siddons he endorses the opin- 
ion so universally expressed by all competent 
witnesses of her performances who have re- 
corded their impressions that she was probably 
the greatest artist the stage ever knew. In her 
there was the rare and unprecedented combina- 
tion of personal beauty, dignity of deportment, 
vast experience, power to grasp « character, 
and to express its varying emotions. Macready 
speaks in his eulogium of this ‘ynrivalled 
artist,’ as he calls her, of ‘one great excel- 
lenc€ that distinguished all her personations. 
This was the unity of design, the just relation 
of all parts to the whole, that made us forget 
the actress in the character she assumed.’” 

“I used to think,” said Fredrika Bremer, ‘‘in 
my childish days, what supreme happiness it 
would be to be queen of a thousand countries. 
I little thought then how nearly my brightest 


I usually have to give tor works sent tome. It 
I could 
wish that the whole five volumes were already 
available, and had been so for some time past; 
for the tabular statements and extracts made for 
‘Descriptive Sociology,’ by Prof. Duncan, would 
Even 
as it is, however, I hope that, while the division 
dealing with the American races is passing 


men and women of distinction in all walks of 


celebration ot June 17. It will be pretusely dreams would one day be realized. I have 
illustrated, and, as Rev, Dr. Osgood is to write | travelled over country after country in all the 
it, it is sure to be remarkably good. The Doc- wide world, and J have made them mine. My 
tor always writes well, but especially on Boston | memory makes me queen of all I have passed 
He lives in New York, but he seems / through.” Such was Viscountess Strangford’s 
wonderfully sat home here. feeiing after her visit to the East, which she 
narrated in Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian 
Shrines. A new edition of this interesting vol- 
ume has just been issued by Macmillan, and it 
will tempt many to read anew of those countries 
whose history runs back into the mists of an- 
of this recommendation we we es scien rani a eee maom tele es ae — 
Mr. Vaxighiin's Mots tok ee a 4 chanted lands. The London Standarg says: 
ethan Cite wi Ba Re ‘ks shah : ~ 4 “This delightful book of travels includes a visit 
wranilyy ian te caked Giuee aa a uso Geo- | ty Palmyra, which is described with singularly 
oe re ‘ picturesque power. The fund of new informa- 
tion’ contained in the yolume, and the pleasant 
’ | method of communicating the information, will 
evolved from his iuner cee a make che volume 6 aval feverite with all who 
; r mos: | take an interest in travel.” 
embody the observations made by him during a} 
{ The Lexington <r Centen- 
nial. 


themes. 


The Christian /ntelligencer drops into super- 
Jatives in speaking of Mr. Frank Lee Benedict, 
author of Mr. Vaughan's Heir; it calls him 
“undoubtedly the most accomplished, the most 
Vivacious, the most dramatic, the most natural, 
of all our American noyelists.” 





Messrs. Dodd & Mead announce for early 
publication a volume on Missions, by Prot. J. 
H. Seelye of Amherst College. 





tour round the world and among the missions 
longest established—in the Sandwich Islands, 
China agi Iniia. Prof. Seelye is a man of | mr ga 
marked individuality, and his book will be no! ee ae Pee 
commonplace talk about missions. npal 
Mr. Thomas G. Appleton for many years hid towns, it must be concluded that very fair at- 
the light of his wit and scholarship under a! tention and accommodation were afforded. 
bushel. Then he aliowed gleams of it to be | That was a plucky and sagacious woman of 
seep in the lantern of Old and New. Now he! Kast Lexington, Mrs. Stone, who placed upon 
is gclog to permit Roberts Brothers to put it on! her house the legend, ‘‘A greater war now in 
a handsome candlestick, so that it may gladden | progress—the rights of woman—1875.” She 
everybody. In other words, his essays are to| saw clearly, certainly, the logic of the events of 
ve published next mouth in a volume which he 1775. oe 
calls 4A Sheaf of Papers—very happily, 
there is real grain in them, 


for; The soldierly appearance of the Minyte-Men 
mA: as his readers al- at Lexington was a marked feature of the cele- 
fig aes : bration. Their admirable equipments, and the 
dudge W. ¢ : Strong, of the Supreme Court, precision'ef their imowbments. would have doce 
iil son publish through Messrs. Dood & Mead | credit to veterans. it Wan oun 6f the meat ak 

an important work onthe Relations of the Civil} tractive of the many pleasing incidents. 
ee = eS e Polity, Property and| The souvenirs of the battle displayed on the 

oe: It will doubtless clear up some of| route of procession were yery iateresting—cla 

the jungles in the debatable Jand between chureh | boards with bullet-holes, old flint-lock aes 
1 ’ 


and state, defining more distinctly the limits of | the mili nap- 
g ) @ military coat of Cs i 
each, and therefore helping to establish a better | sacks, arme and odio aap ety 
coders betweea them, and thus prowote| alists, and a large variety of other Rab cei 
heir mutual helpfulness, a ics, were to be seen on every band. 





With so large a company of visitors in both! 


ren, among whom appears the name of Paul 
Revere. 
constituted the Lodge August 10, 1770, and vis- 
ited the Lodge in ample form, as the record 
states, on the Ist of April 1771, July 6, 1772, 
September 7, and December 7, 1772. 
ber 28th,” the record reads, ‘*being ye Festival 
of St. John the Evangelist, the Most Worship- 
ful Grand Master Joseph Warren, Esqr., Dep- 
uty Grand Masterr Joseph Webb, and Grand 
Wardens Samuel Danforth and Samuel Barrett, 
visited the Lodge in due form.” 
be the last visitation the Lodge was to receive 
from their illustriogs Grand Master. 
portant events transpiring in their midst, soon 
to culminage in war, prevented the usual meet- 
ings; the gun fired at Concord was pot only to 


The President ventured to ‘the celebrations | had come when friends and neighbors were to 
In a black broadcloth | part, and among the brethren of the Massachu- 


The last meeting of the Lodge previous 
eviewed the line of procession, and then all the | to the Revolution was held on the 6th of Feb- 
John Jeffries, then a noted sur- 
was Worshipful Master; Hawes Hatch, 
Junior Warden; William Codner, T-easurer; 
The thousands upon thousands who crowded | John Fenno, Secretary. Among the brethren 
f the Lodge both sides in the conflict were 
ppreciation of the deeds of our fathers, the represented. 

William Palfrey, Secretary of the Grand 
here- | Lodge in 1769-70-71, and the first Senior Warden 
f the Massachusetts Lodge, and W. M. in 1771 





Ai to 


a good season to renew threats of secession, or | eral of the American forces. He was sent on 
pecial business to France by order of the Con- 


tinental Congrese; he sailed from Philadelphia 
Arlington (old West Cambridge) exceeded the | in a public-armed vessel, which is supposed to 
the fullness and fre- | have foundered at sea in the autumn of 1780. 
quency of its inscriptions. Every historic spot Nathaniel Cudworth was the first Treasurer 
was marked by a legible and complete state- | of the Lodge, serving in that capacity in 1770-1; 
ment, a beautiful arch spanned the road at| was elected Secretary in 1772; at the meeting 
its easterly boundary, others surmounted the | May 4, 1772, he resigned. As he was about to 
routes at other points of interest, and there was | take up his residence in the country the Lodge 
general intelligence and taste in all the appoint- | tendered him a vote of thanks and the hospi- 
ments. Some of the hardest fighting was done | talities of the Lodge whenever he should be in 
in this town on the retreat of the British. town. He commanded the Sudbury company 
It was supposed that Mr. Lowell would read | in the battle at Concord, and ‘‘near Hardy’s Hill 
a poem in honor of the occasion at Concord; | attacked the British troops, where there’was a 
severe skirmish.” At the battle of Bunker Hill 
he was Major in Jonathan Brewer’s regiment, 
to be seen, it is generally concluded he merely | composed of Worcester and Middlesex troops, 
declaimed, for the sake of trying the rhythm, a| ‘and did excellent duty in the battle.” 
composition previously mortgaged, ‘*for a con- 
sideration,” to the Ailantic Monthly! It cer- 
tainly was no part of the celebration, and, in the 
manner of ‘‘keeping” it, it smacked of Concord 
very strongly. 

Legislative committees have been sufficiently 
proved not the best fitted to conduct civic cere- 
monies. Too frequently the members are with- 
out experience, and they hinder where other- 
wise town and individual authorities would make 
all go smoothly. In the present instance, the 
President's wish to go over the line of march of 
the regulars, expressly stated, was contravened 
by the committee, who fell into the hands of the 
Concord managers. The President himself 
states that he left that town for Lexington against 
the request of the managers to delay still longer. 
Monday morning opened bright and cool, but 
soon the sun became obscured by clouds, and 
but little was seen or felt of the luminary dur- 
ing the day. The wind was fresh from the 
northwest all day, and the thermometer ranged 
in the neighborhood of twenty degrees. There 
was little comfort in riding in the face of that 
wind to the historic towns, little in waiting for 
the processions to move, little in the long waits 
for distinguished guests, little in the tents dur- 
ing the addresses, little at the dinner-tables un- 
der canvas. It was, in fact, one of the most 
disagreeable days of the spring for out-door 
i 

As a sort of punishment to Concord for the 
vy 2ry selfish way it conducted in regard to the 
President and suite, against his expressed desire 
to go to Lexington first, the platform from which 
Mr. Curtis’s oration was given, and on which 
were all the notables, gave way during the ex- 
ercise, in sections, after the manner of a mus- 
ketry fusilade. One after another the guests 
and the orator were let down, and the last of 
the victims seen was a group with the tall and 
striking form of Edward Everett Hale, as the 
central figure, apparently inextricably mixed. 
The fall was only a foot or so, and fortunately 
nobody was seriously injured. 

On Sunday evening last the old Christ church 
in this city was handsomely draped with flags. 
Calcium lights were displayed from the steeple, 
directed toward Charlestown and Somerville. 
The lanterns were hung out at half-past seven. 
The exercises in the church began at that hour. 
Col. Henry Walker introduced Mr. Samuel W. 
Newman, who gave a brief narrative of the 
events of the night of the 18th of April, 1775. 
An eloquent and instructive address was deliv- 
ered by the Hon. George B. Loring. Remarks 
were made by Rev. R. C. Waterston, Hon. Jo- 
seph R. Hawley of Conn., and others. Vice- 
President Wilson, Gov. Gaston, Mayor Cobb, 
and numerous other conspicuous guests, were 
present. Several members of the family of 
Paul Revere were present. 

Old and New, in the April issue, gives the 

following glimpse of Boston life on the 19th of 
April, 1775: ‘*While the half-brigade was wait- 
ing for the marines on what is now Tremont 
street, its line crossing the head of Beacon 
street, a little buy nine years old, named Har- 
rison Gray Otis, was on his way to the old school 
on School street, where ‘Parker's’ stands to- 
day. Here is his account of it :— 
On the 19th of April, 1775, I went to school 
tur the last time. In the morning, about seven, 
Percy’s brigade was drawn up, extending from 
Scollay’s buildings, through Tremont street, and 
nearly to the bottom of the mall, preparing to 
take uptheir march for Lexington. A corporal 
came up to me as I was going to school, and 
turned me off, to pass down Court street; which 
I did, and came up School street to the school- 
house. It may be well imagined that great agi- 
tation prevailed, the British line being drawn 
up four yards only from the school-house door. 
As I entered school, I heard the announcement 
of ‘deponite libros,’ and ran home for fear of 
the regulars. Here ended my connection with 
Mr. Lovell’s administration of the school. Soon 
afterwards I left town, and did not return until 
after the evacuation by the British, in March, 
1776.’” 


of the British commander. 


in Nova Scotia. He afterwards went to London 


native city, where he died in 1819. 


government. 
of the Lodge in 1774. 





LETTER FROM HON. GEORGE BANCROFT. 
WasnainorTon, D. C., April 9, 1875. 


Lexington and Concord. é 
every element of a national festival. 


sion of ages as the Iliad of Homer or th 
Cologne cathedral. 
other villages in New England, but it could hav 


mand, ‘tGo back!” 


art uf colonization to the world. 
Yours most truly, 
GeorGE BANCROFT. 


the committee of invitations. 


MR. WHITTIER’S POEM. 


Lexington, 1775. 

No maddening thirst of blood had they, 
No battle-joy was theirs who set 
Against the alien bayonet 

Their homespun breasts in that old day. 

Their feet had trodden peaceful ways, 
They loved not strife, they dreaded pain, 
They saw not, what to us is plain, 

That God would make man’s wrath his praise. 

No seers were they, but simple men; 

Its vast results the future hid; 
The meaning of the work they did 

Was strange and dark and doubtful then. 

Swift as the summons came they left 
The plough mid-furrow standing stil}, 
The half-ground corn-grist in the mill, 

The spade in earth, the axe in cleft. 

They went where duty seemed to call; 
They scarcely asked the reason why ; 
They only knew they could but die, 

And death was not the worst of all. 

Of man for man the sacrifice, 

Unstained by blood, save theirs, they gave, 


Have sown themselves beneath all skies. 
Their death-shot shook the feudal tower, 
And shattered slavery’s chain as well; 
On the sky’s dome, as on a bell, a 
Its echo struck the world’s great hour. 
That fatal echo is not dumb; 
The nations, listening to its sound, 
Wait, from a century’s vantage-ground, 
The holier triumphs yet to come, 
The bridal time of law and love,' 
The glad ess of the world’s release, 
When, war-sick, at the feet of peace 
The hawk shall nestle with the dove, 
The golden age of brotherhood, 
Unknown to other rivalries 
Than of the mild humanities, 
And gracious interchange of good. 
When closer strand shall lean to strand, 
Till meet, beneath saluting flags, 
The eagle of our mountain-crags, 
The lion of our mother-land. 





MRS. HOWE'S POEM. 
April 19, 1875. 

One hundred years the world lath seen 
Since, bristling on tiese meadows green, 
The British foeman mocked our sires, 
Now armed beside their household fires. 
The troops were hastening from the town 
To hold the country for the crown; 
But through the land the ready thrill 
Or patriot hearts ran swifter still. 
Our fathers met at break of dawn; 
From many a peaceful haunt they came; 
From homely task and rustic care, 
Marshalled by faith, upheld by prayer. 
The winter's wheat was in the ground, 
Waiting the April zephyr’s sound; 
But other growth those fields should bear 
When war’s wild summons rent the air. 
There flowed the sacrificial blood; 


One hundred years ago to-day the Massachu- Thence sprang the bond of brotherhood ; 
There rose resolved for good ar ill 


setts Lodge had been in existence nearly five The nation’s majesty of will. 

years. It numbered among its members some O Thou who victor dost remaia 

of the most active and noted men of the town] Above the slayer and the slain, 

of Boston. The Lodge was small, numbering | Not ill we deem that in thy might, 

at that time thirty members, the membership That day, our fathers held their right. 


being limited by the by-laws to fifty. From They knew not that their ransomed land 
: F til 1775 the Lodg A d held To free the vassalled earth should stand; 
its formation until 1/75 the Lodge had he That Thou, through all their toil and pain, 


seventy meetings, the regular place of meeting | A home of nations didst ordain. 
being at Concert Hall, on the corner of Court! Upon this field of Lexington 
and Hanover streets. On the evening of De-| We hail the mighty conquest won, 
cember 5, 1774, it was “voted that the removal | Invoking here Thy mightier name 
of this Lodge to the Bunch of Grapes Tavern ce hau ay bneee hiiites shame. 
be notified in the public prints.” The meetings May peneetel gaan rn 
To where these ancient glories burn ; 
of January 2d and February 6th were all that} And not a lesson of that time 
ere held there for three years. Fade from men’s thoughts through wrong and 
Concert Hall is said to have been the most 


crime. 
legant hall in the town; the architecture of the Beside the hearth let freemen still 
PBR : ‘ Keep their integrity of will, 
inside was imposing, and the walls were covered | 444 meet the treason of the eas 
with mirrors. Within its walls our predecessors | With mind resolved and steadfast power. | 
gathered for several years; the meetings were | But not in arms be our defence; 
well attended, and the ‘“‘symposia” were as reg- | Give us the strength of innocence, 


tings: “sherry” and ‘ »| The will to work, the heart to dare 
a _— § ee eee For truth’'s great battle, everywhere. 
were the standard liquids, and the frequent ap- | . : 
So may ancestral conquests live 


ropriations for ‘‘masonic glasses,” to be im- 
prop 





A PAPER READ AT THE MASSACHUSETTS LODGE 
OF FREE-MASONS, BY MR. HENRY J. PARKER. 


As one of the three lodges in this district 
whose charters were issued previous to the Rev- 
olution, it has seemed proper that some formal 
notice should be taken of the fact that to-day 
completes the first centennial of an event which 
resulted in the ultimate independence of the 
United States; and the fact that the charter of 
the Massachusetts Lodge was signed by General 
Joseph Warren is a sufficient excuse, if any is 
necessary, to warrant us in recalling so import- 
ant an eyent in our history. 
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ce 

















ported from London, prove their constant use. | And the great boons we hold from Thee 


The records contain a list of the visiting breth- 


LETTER FROM THE BIGHT-HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


Worshipful 
The Most Worshipful Joseph Warren Lonxpox, March 5, 1875, 


“Decem- 
dependence bv the United States of America. 


This proved to 





| country in the events themselves. 


The im- On account of these features, that 


H 





history, and I have repeatedly recommended 


ith these views, I need not say how far 





Joshua Loring was a loyalist, and held the 
office of Town Mayor under General Gage. At 
the evacuation of Boston in March, 1776, he 
left Boston, and is not known to have returned. 
Dr. John Jeffries, Worshipful Master in 1775, 
was a surgeon of a ship-of-the-line lying in Bos- 
ton harbor in 1771 to 1774. At the battle of 
Bunker Hill he attended the wounded by order 
He accompanied 
the British garrison to Halifax in 1776, where 
he was appointed Surgeon-General of the forces 


where he practiced in 1790; he returned to his 


Hawes Hatch was a loyalist, and at the evacu- 
ation went to St. John, New Brunswick, where 
he settled, receiving a grant from the British 
He was elected Senior Deacon 


my Dear Sirs :—I regret I cannot be present 
at the centennial anniversary of the battle of 
The occasion has 


The encounter was not accidental, but the re- 
sult of the principles and character of the peo- 
ple, transmitted from generation to generation. 
It was as much the flowering out of a succes- 


It might have happened in 


happened only in a New England country town. 

It is said that when the Romans invaded Ger- 
many an aged matron met them with the com- 
The word of command, 
given on the hillock in Concord, marks the mo- 
ment when the measures of persecution and 
tyranny, devised under the Tudors and the 
Stuarts, began to recede; and the cause which 
had been lost in the mother-country by Hamp- 
den and Cromwell entered upon that career of 
success which was to help the mother-country 
itself to better institutions, and teach the true 


with indifference. It is entirely beyond 


3 


attendance. 


< 


hich I am not at liberty to put aside. 


celebration will be worthy of the occasion. 


o2e2m 


We can hardly be expected to rate very highly 

the motives of those European powers who 

threw their weight into the other scale, and 

who so sensibly contributed towards accelerat- 

ing, if not, indeed, towards determining, the 

issue of the war; yet, for one, I can most 

truly say that, whatever the motives and how- 

ever painful the process, they, while seeking to 

do an injury, conferred upon us a great benefit, 

by releasing us from efforts the continuation of 
which would have been an unmixed evil. As 

regards the fathers of che American constitu- 

tion themselves, I beli¢ve we can and do now 
contemplate their grea® qualities and achieve- 

ments with an admira*on as pure as that of 
Awerican citizens themselves; and can rejoice 
no less heartily that in the counsels of Provi- 
dence they were made the instruments of a pur- 
pose most beneficial to the world. 

The circumstances under which the United 
States began their national existence, and their 
unexampled rapidity of advance in wealth, pop- 
ulation, enterprise and power, have imposed on 
their people an enormous responsibility. They 
will be tried, as we shall, at the bar of history ; 
but on a greater scale. ‘They wiil be compared 
with the men not only of other countries but of 
other times. They cannot escape from the lia- 
bilities and burdens which their greatness im- 
ses. 

No one desires more fervently than I do that 
they may be enabled to realize the highest hopes 
and anticipations that belong to their great posi- 
tion in the family of man. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, 
Your obliged and faithful servant, 
. E. Giavstone. 
C. Hudson, M. H. Merriam, W. H. Munroe, 
Esquires. 





MR. EMERSON’S ADDRESS. 
Ebenezer Hubbard, a farmer, who inherited 
the land in the village on which the British 
troops committed depredations, and who had a 
deep interest th the history of the raid, erected 
many years ago a flag-staff on his land, and 
never neglected to hoist the stars-and-stripes on 
the 19th of April andthe 4th of July. It grieved 
him deeply that yonder monument, erected by 
the town in 1836, should be built on the ground 
on which the enemy stood, instead of on that 
which the Americans occupied during the Con- 
cord fight, and he bequeathed in his will a sum 
of money to the town of Concord on condition 
that a monument should be erected on the iden- 
tical ground occupied by our minute-men and 
militia; and on that day another sum of money 
on the condition that the town should build a 
foot-bridge across the river where the old bridge 
stood in 1775. The town accepted the legacy, 
©! built the bridge, and employed Daniel French 
to prepare a statue to be erected on the specified 
© | spot. 


with material to complete this work. 
is before you. It was approved by the town, 
and to-day it speaks for itself. 
plow to grasp his gun. 
make his best background. 


is now in Italy to pursue his profession, 


Meanwhile, Congress at Washington gave 
to the town bronze cannons to furnish the artist 
His statue 


The sculptor 
has rightly conceived the proper emblems of the 
patriot farmer who, at the morn alarm, left his 
He has built no dome 
over his work, believing that the blue sky will 
The statue is the 
first serious work of our young townsman, who 
We 
had many enemies and many friends in England, 
but our one benefactor was King George the 


am from regarding the approaching celebration | rolled sufficiently to disclose the final sentence : 
m 
wer to cross the sea, even with the ietieans our fortunes and our sacred honor.” 
admirable communications, for the purpose of | i 
The present time happens to be | ‘ 
for me, even independently of my attendance in | clining toward each other in front, the index- 
Parliament, one of many urgent occupations | finger of the right hand pointing to the manu- 
But I | script in the left. On the face is a look of trust- 
earnestly hope, and I cannot doubt, that the| ful firmness, and a beautiful indication of a 
opeginetiao depen fire ow ee glance obi the future, as if the artist had 
e iew of the eventful period, | some idea that in oreti 3 i . 
my pete can now contemplate its inci- | affixed his atc ger igen and: winiintence coe. 
ents with impartiality. I do not think they | Hancock had caught some glimpse of the great- 
en severely nore ara Rates ness which would afterward be ascribed to the 
truggle to maintain the unity of the British | deed, or, to i i in i . : F 
mone is one that must, I think, after the late | the Gidaiessenes gl She POD in vere (onntd eect 2% the reserve ‘which 
great war of the North and South, be viewed in | graceful. and the work as a whole one which is 
America with some sympathy and indulgence. | pleasant to look upon. 


‘We mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
To this 
8 affixed the striking and well known autograph 
‘John Hancock.” The arms fall gracefully in- 


The pose is very 





THE CONCORD STATUE. 


The Minute- Man. 
The town accepted the design of a statue pre- 
sented by Daniel French, son of the Hon. Henry 
F. French of Concord, a very promising young 
artistnow in Florence. This statue is of bronze, 
of heroic size, seven feet high, and represents a 
stalwart young farmer in the costume of 1775 in 
the act of leaving his plow, seizing his gun and 
starting for the fight. Mr. French made a model 
in clay, and then one of plaster, completing the 
latter in September, 1874. Congress, by the 
representation of Judge Hoar, voted for the 
purpose of the statue ten condemned brass 
cannon, and these were put into the hands of 
the Ames Manufacturing Company of Chic- 
opee, who produced with them the beautiful 
work of art so well began by Mr. French, who 
is entitled to all of the credit except in the work 
of casting. The granite base-was cut from a 
boulder tound about five miles from the spot 
where the statue stands by J. Elliot Cabot of 
Brookline, the committee furnishing the design 
and the inscriptions, one ot which is from Em- 
erson’s pocm : 
‘* By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 
The pedestal is seven feet high and four feet 
eight inches square. The position of the statue, 
with reference to the granite monument, is on 
the opposite side of the river where the militia 
and minute-men stood, and where Davis and 
Hosmer fell. A handsome rustic bridge now 
unites the two shores ané affords the visitor an 
opportunity to inspect the two monuments. No 
seremony was needed to unveil the statue. It 
stood in bold relief, covered only by the can- 
opy of heaven, touched only by the April breeze 
which waved on it the nation’s flag as if in re- 
sponse to the passing salute of the soldiery. 





The Women of Shakespeare. 
bei 

REV. JOHN WEISS ON * THE BACONIAN THE- 

ORY OF AUTHORSHIP.” 


The address partook of the nature of an intro- 


characters yet to be made, and had for its title, 
‘‘Shakespeare’s Women.” 


Bacon’s ‘‘ Paraphrase of the Psalms.” 


of writing the paraphrase. 
to account for the extraordinary fact. 


sustaining injury at the court of Elizabeth, anc 


duction to the analysis of Shakespearian female 


After an allusion to 
the twenty-four trades or professions to which 
Shakespeare has been apprenticed by critics and 
reviewers of the present day, because he has 
used some teclinical trade-terms in his writings, 
Mr. Weiss took up the Baconian theory, and 
said he was satistied with the soundness of an 
observation made by the late Mr. Lowell that 
any one could settle the question by reading 
The 
lecturer thought one dose of Lord Bacon, in this 
respect, was sufficient to decide the matter, for 
in the mind of any well read person the writer 
of the plays could never be considered as guilty 
But supposing Ba- 
con had written the plays, the problem remained 
as to what deviltry proposed the paraphrase ; 
and Mr. Weiss called upon all believers in Bacon 
He re- 
ferred to thecriticisms ot Mr. Nathaniel Holmes, 
and others, and to the plea made that Lord Ba- 
con would not avow himself a poet for fear of 


held that the queen’s counsel and chancellor 














another Danie! come to judgment”; yet she is | 
rather a heroine than a judge, and goes about | 
the work of mercy rather than exact retribution. | 
There are such women as Portia, now—in the 
drudgery of the kitchen, in the saloon spending 
all day, in dodging poverty behind a counter— 
whom men, always sticklers for proprieties, do 
not recognize. We do not like them to speak 
from the platform, but they may sing on the 
stage. Jenny Lind’s open mouth is not inde- 


why should inferiority in swallow-tails be valued 
and protected against superiority in skirts ? 
No country can flourish till women have a 


would prevent a woman from ever showing her- 
self to be stupid has its good etfects, and is 
rooted in the deepest regard for woman. Lib- 
erty in neither sex ought to remain unchartered. 
When Portia’s heart overflows with love for 
Bassanio, and she cal!s him her lord, her gov- 
ernor, her king, it is the true utterance of the 
first hours which follow love’s declaration to a 
noble woman. Emotion far ehallower nay 
serve to make a marriage, but not the marri ice 
on which Shakespeare loves to dwell. Portia’s 
sublime deference to Bassanio is needed to tiake 
the man worthy of her love, and will be toliow- 
ed by the exercise of all that wit and wisdom 
which have made her so famous. Some there 
are, like Florence Nightingale or Clara Barton, 
who have a general love for men and a general 
interest in their welfare; but to most women 
the impulse of love for one man is needed to 
round out the life and rake it complete. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 24, 1875. 








The Celebration. 
Lexington and Concord have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on the success of their 
centennials. ‘The vast throngs in attendance, 
the enthusiasm everywhere manifested, the will- 
ing cooperation of all to whom appeal was made, 
attest the deep-seated appreciation of the fathers 
who made the stand for constitutional liberty on 
this continent. The orators caught the popular 
fervor, and set their discourse to high and en- 
nobling themes—Mr. Dana, at Lexington, ad- 
mirabiy presenting the gospel of republicanism, 
and Mr. Curtis, at Concord, pressing home the 
need of keeping our government upon the plane 
of simplicity and integrity upon which it began 
its career. Both were eloquent tributes to the 
virtues of the founders of the republic, and 
both dealt with questions which must ever be 
prominent in the thoughts of lovers of country. 
In the wide-spread and active interest in these 
celebrations we read anew the devotion of our 
people to their political institutions. It was a 
reminder of the rising of the people after the 
attack upon Sumter. It was an earnest of what 
would come should another effort be made to 
divide this country. It was downright devo- 
tion to noble men, inspiring ideas, aud glowing 
hopes—the last that our example will, in time, 
influence all the governments of the world. 
There seemed to us, too, an unusual zest to the 
festivities, not wholly derived from the fact that 
it was a centennial occasion, but, rather, that 
we could now celebrate the great events which 
will crowd the present decade with no blush of 
apology or reservation at our inconsistency ; in 
a word, that by giving freedom to every son of 
America we can the more rightfully glorify the 


our nationality. It is indeed a thrice-ennobled 


i proclaimed to ail the inhabitants of the land! 





principles and declarations of the authors of 


anniversary whereon we rejoice that liberty is 


Hon. E. Kockwood Hoar and other members ot 


Third. The time had arrived for the political 
severance of America, that it might play its 
part in the history of the globe, and the way of 
Divine Providence to do it was to give an insane 
king to England. On the resistance of the col- 
onies he alone was immovable on the question 
of force. England was so dear to us that the 
coloniés could only be absolutely united by 
violence from England, and the only one man 
that could complete the result was the king. 
So the king became insane; Parliament wav- 
ered, the ministry wavered, Lord North wav- 
ered, but the king had the insanity of one 
idea. He was immovable. He insisted on the 
impossible. So the army was sent to Amer- 
ica, the colonies were instantly united, and the 
nation was born on the 19th of April. Eight 
hundred soldiers, with hostile intent, were sent 
hither from Boston. Nature itself put on a 
new face on that day. You see the bare fields 
of this morning, but on the same day, in the 
year 1775, a rare forwardness of the spring 
is recorded. It appears the patriotism of the 
people was so hot that it meited the snow, and 
the rye waved on the 18th of April. We 
see gladly around us to-day the representatives 
of Acton, Bedford, Lincoln and Carlisle, and 


need not have feared the imputation. 


warmth. 


gard to the theory that the plays exhibited too 
much learning for a play-actor, Mr. Weiss asked 
which the audience preferred—to accredit Bacon 
with the authorship because of his learning, or 
to accredit Shakespeare with it because he pos- 
sessed the genius of poetry and imagination. 
He held that Bacon's writings did not supply 
the imagination, and, least of all, the genial 
sense of humor, to be found throughout the 
plays, and that in order to have written them he 
must have been acquainted with many women 
many degrees below his own sphere. 
not imagine that, with his intimate acquaintance 
with ladies of the court and his own immediate 
circle, he could have got that superb range of 
female characters which are to be found through- 
out the plays, and, besides, an extensive knowl- 
edge of women cannot be found in any ot the 
works known to have been written by him. 
Read his essay on ‘*Love,” and then compare it 
with the pages in which Juliet figures. 
an essay which was as antagonistic to Shake- 
speare’s written love as cold could ever be to 
Shakespeare took his robust women 
from Stratford, and in London allowed his im- 
agination to place them in all sorts of circum- | jt? 


We ca 


With re- 


A Small Chapter of Political Econ- 


where the first regular military organization 
met and received the fire of theaggressor. To 
the Lexington men belongs the honor—and oh, 
how sublime it was!—of refusing to disperse, 
refraining to fire, and thus putting upon the 
British the terrible responsibility of commenc- 
ing the war. Thatact of discretion and courage 
placed England in the wrong, and cemented the 
colonies with the seal of blood wickedly shed. 
It produced an effect similar to the rebel attack 
upon Sunster, and caused the war to begin as 
it ought, and as we to-day would have had it 
begin. To Lexington also belongs the honor of 
being the spot where the war broke out, and 
where the first men fell in regular open resist- 
ance; facing the foe in broad daylight without 
disguise, each man assuming the proper respon- 
sibility. To Concord belongs the honor of being 
the first place were the British were attacked 
and driven back with loss; or, as the “Acton 
Pveteran put it: ‘Concord furnished the terri- 
tory.” 
ing the company which made the attack and the 


To Acton belongs the honor of furnish- 
hero who ordered the men to fire. The honors 
are, therefore, as neatly equal as they well could 
be, and each town has a right to claim its own, 
but must submit to the tair claims of the others. 


A Lesson From James Lick. — The indi- 
viduals in the community whose condition may 
well excite the commiseration of the tender- 
hearted and reflectively-minded man seem to be 
increasing year-by-year, in spite ot the new dis- 
coveries in science, the vaunted progress of 
religion, the development of philosophy, the 
improvements in the arts, the increase of me- 
chanical inventions, and the multiplication of 
societies for the amelioration of suffering hu- 
manity in general. 
that “fashionable life is passed, not in being 


Herbert Spencer remarks 
happy, but in playing at being happy.” It is in 
view of this alarming fact that the preceding re- 
mark was made. The number of fushionables 
is constantly increasing, and the little game 
which they are trying to play becomes more 
difficult year-by-year. It is one of those sin- 
gular games that the more it is played the less 
the player knows about it and the less frequent- 
ly canhe win. Let as take the case of that mueh- 
to-be-pitied man, James Lick. He worked and 
delved and won a fortune, and still was not 
happy. Then he did what has browgit supreme 
happiness to some rich men, built a tavern, and 
the imagination of being able to has made count- 
less thousands of hungry beggars happy also; 
and yet he was not satisfied. Then he came to 
the last resort of diseontented minds and gave 
his fortune, or the mass of it, away; and yet he 
was not happy. He has now revoked his gifts, 
gone back on his beaevolence and his trustees 
and his beneficiaries, and fain would get back 
the great estate which destroyed his health and 
peace of mind ‘to get, which worried his life 
nearly out of him to keep and take care of, and 
whose recovery will cost him a lawsuit and the 
loss of the good opinion of his best and most 


valued friends. The old man has been playing 


at being happy a long time, and always evident 


ly losing. He must have imagined great things 
from the possession of so many millions and 
such an immense hotel, and when he tound they 
bothered him and he gave then away, the im- 
mense happiness that would ensue to others 
probably brought huge comfort for a time, 
though it appears to have been ot very short 


duration. And now the lawyers are to have 





It was 


omy. 

In the discussion of financial questions, labor 
questions, rate-of-interest questions, and similar 
matters, many things which seem to be so clear 
that they are always taken for granted are in 
reality either in great doubt, or are the direct 
opposite of what they are taken for. Take, for 
instance, one of our New England factory vil- 
lages, when business is dull. There will be 
n-| many families in poverty—out of bread and out 
of work. They demand, not charity, but em- 
ployment, and they call upon society to give 
them employment, and call as a matter of right. 
Most writers on the laws of social being con- 
cede the propriety and legitimacy of the call, 
and accept the distinction between charity and 
right which accompanies the demand. But is 
there any such distinction? Has a poor man 
any more right to ask tor work because he needs 
it than he has to ask for bread when he needs 
And is not the demand for work and the 


their pick at it, as if any man could extract 
The man 
who falls back upon # chancery suit to find peace 


satisfaction from such a prospect! 


of mind must be in a bad way—a disastrously 
bad way—and needs more help than money or 
He 
might as well seek health in dyspepsia, or eure 


ministers or angels can probably give. 


fever by throwing the patient into fits, or seek 
repose by taking lodgings next door to the re- 
In this 
effort to be happy we fear that James will but 
Lick the dust once more, and that his last es- 


hearsal-room of an embrya brass band 





tate will be worse than the first. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
The Authorship of Shak‘espeare’s 
Plays. 
Eprror CoMMONWEALTH : —Mr. Weiss says, 
in his first lecture on “Tie Women of Shake- 
speare,” that ‘tis absurd to suppose that Lord 


The flowers that blossomed from their grave 


Jincluded in our town limits who were mindful 


on the memorable day we celebrate. Isaac 
Davis, of Acton, was the first martyr. In all 
noble actions we say: ‘*’Tis only the first step 
that costs. Who will carry out the rule of right 
must take his life in his hand.” 

We have no need to magnify the facts. Only 
three of our men were killed at this bridge, and 
a few others wounded, but here the British army 
was first confronted and driven back. If only 
one man had been slain it was the tirst victory— 
the thunderbolt was on an inch of the ground, 
but the light of it fills the horizon. We had no 
electric telegraph, but the news of this triumph 
of the farmers over the king’s troops sped 
through the country to New York, to Philadel- 
phia, to Kentucky, to Carolina, with speed un- 
known before, and ripened the colonies to in- 
evitable decision. This sharp beginning of real 
war was followed sixty days later by the battle 
of Bunker Hill, then by General Washington's 
arrival in Cambridge, and ‘his redoubts on Dor- 
chester Heights. In one year and twelve days 
from the death of Tsaac Davis and Abner Hos- 
mer one hundred and twenty vessels, loaded 
with General Howe and his army of 8000 men 
and all their effects, sailed out of Boston harbor, 
never to return. It isa proud and tender story. 
I challenge any lover of Massachusetts to read 
the sixteenth chapter of Bancroft’s history with- 
out tears of joy. 





THE LEXINGTON STATUES. 
Samuei Adams 
was regarded by Martin Milmore, from whose 
chisel the statue of that notable comes, as being 
péculiarly a ‘‘town of Boston man.” [Unlike 
Hancock, the princely merchant, or Ous, the 
impassioned orator, Adams was severely simple 
and democratic. Atthe time when Boston struck 
the key-note for the colonies he waa the people's 
tribune. He was especially the calm, earnest 
and rather stern Puritan, his eminent merit 
being the serene self-possession with which he 
seized the exact moment to act and the direct- 
ness with which he pressed home an idea. A 
consummate statesman, he quietly used men and 


of their mother and risked their lives for her 


stances. 
before he engrafted them into plays. 


character that Shakespeare did not describe, but, 
for woman in her pure womanliness, the bard of 
Stratford had no competitor in knowledge. If 
Macaulay's New Zealander ever sat on London 
Bridge and viewed the ruins of St. Paul’s, and 
Shakespeare's plays suffered the same fate 
as England, who knows but that the typical 
traveller may be a woman, and if so she will 
certainly be the typical woman of Shakespeare, 
for woman will never step out of her Shakespear- 
ian self. Mr. Weiss alluded to love as the cen- 
tral passion animating every play, but curiously 
modified by the characteristics of the women, 
and contended that it was ever fresh and un- 
compromising, the heroines of the various plays 
loving strongly, without sparing a saoment for 
analyzing their feelings. In this regard Shake- 
speare is as direct as the Greeks, though far 
more vital. It was love’s ideal sincerity that 
was set forth, unsophisticated yet virile. In 
thig connection Mr. Weiss alluded to several 
leading female characters in the plays, and held 
that dyspepsia and hysteria were unknown con- 
diments of their lives ; that their histories showed 
them to have been in an unimpaired physical con- 
dition, and that the renewed interest taken in 
Shakespeare and his works at the present time 
was the natural] reaction from artifice and over- 
wrought passion go freely put forth by modern 
novelists. He alluded to the purity of the ex- 
pressions used by Shakespeare, and contrasted 
them with the shrieking muse of to-day, 
LECTURE ON “PORTIA.” 

After some consideration of the way in which 
Shakespeare’s men and women go about love- 
making, as everything else, in the most natural, 
unconventional way, Mr. Weiss illustrated his 
subject by a reference to the love-sick inquiries 
of Rosalind, whose Orlando had been sticking 
notes in the forest, like the bill-poster of Rad- 
way’s Ready Reliet, and the half-concealed, 
half-acknowledged love of Beatrice for Bene- 
dick. He then passed to the consideration of 





Nature seems to have imprinted all 
her varieties of women on Shakespeare's mind 
Education 
may have developed some tresh shadings of 


demand far broad one and the same thing? 
True, the man when he is poor and asks for 
bread, proposes to give nothing in return, and 
when he demands work offers service for Wages; 
and this fact gives a seeming distiaction between 
the two things. We must remember, however, 
that in the case supposed, when it comes to the 
point that the poor man cannot find work, it is 
because the wants of society have become satis- 
fied; no work or service is needed for the time 
being, and to pay for what is not wanted, and 
for which there is no use, society parts with its 
money without any equivalent, and might just 
as well give the bread which the poor man needs 
witbout the service ag with it, 

Suppose there are ten families living on an 
island in mid-ocean, and dependent entirely 
upon the resources of the island. 


Each family 
needs one hundred bushels of corn yearly, and 
can use no more. Nine of them raise their 
hundred bushels, but the tenth man raises a 
thousand bushels. 
dred bushels to sell, and there are no buyers. 
The demand for corn is satisfied, society on the 
island has reached the limit of its desires for 
corn, and the surplus of the tenth man is worth- 
l¢ss. Now, in the case of the poor people in the 
factory village, we find a paraliel—only the 
article in excesg is habor instead of corn, which 


He has, therefore, nive hun- 


The farmer would 
sell the results af his labor already performed, 
which is in the form of corn, and there are no 
buyers; and the tenth man in the village would 
sell the resylta of his labor to be pertormed, 
and whi¢h may come in the form of corn or 
cloth, or any commodity of which there is more 
than enough already, and hence no buyers. We 


labor already performed, 





is the product of labor, and practieally is only 


Bacon could be the author of the plays which 
bear the name of Shakespeare, because, in com- 
parisan witb the paraphrase of the Psalms, the 
style is utterly at variance with the style of the 
plays, and, in consequence of this, he unhesi- 
tatingly accepts the still greater absurdity that 
they must of course have, been written by 
Shakespeare, of whose writings there are none 
whatever to compare the plays with. If any 
questions are asked as to the inconsistency of 


Shakespeare's known lite with what would nat- 





urally be the life of a man endowed with such 
wonderful powers of thought and learning, we 
are answered, “Oh, itis his genius! his poetic 
temperament and insight!” bat if ever any man 
lived who was utterly destitute of these quafi- 
ties it was the man William Shakespeare who 
made some money in a miserable theater in 
London (where it is doubtful whether a single 
one of the plays that bear his name was ever 
performed) and then retired to Stratford, where 
he passed the remainder of his days as specula- 
Wiere 
another instance in all human history ? 


tor and money-lender. such 
On the 


| contrary all exPerience proves that where mem 


is there 


have been gitted with genius it lias taken yos- 
session of and guided them to the end of life, 
and they could ro more put it away then tliey 
could step out of their skin, and they pave died, 
| as we say, in harness. Take Lord Bacon, for 
instance, whose death was causel oy an experi- 
ment which he meant sbould be useful to the 
world. Take Macaulay, Thyckeray, Dickens, of 
our own time, and sce how they were held tu the 
death by their genius, for they surcly had that; 
and so it has been with all men of note, their 
lives have been consistent with their works, 
though often enough miserable and debased. 
Apart from the works themselves there is not 


d 


ment. I 
he power to remove one regiment, you have 
power to remove botli! It is at your peril you 


oo 


opportunities in a masterly and manly way. 
instance of this was his famous interview with 
Governor Hutchinson, whigh Mr, Milmore con- 


Governor had at first refused to remove the 
troops, on the ground that he had no power tu 


An 
iders the most historic in the man’s life. The 


o so, but finally conserted to remove one regi- 
At once Adams exclaimed, ‘‘If you have 


The people are impatient. An imme- | Po 


refuse. 
diate answer is expected. Both regiments or | Sh 
none!” The result was that Hutchinson yield- | ¥° 


=o 


a5 


d, and both regiments were ordered off. ‘The 
rtist has chosen to represent Samuel Adams at | ¥ 
1is moment, which was one such as those in| E® 
hich sometimes a word decides the fate of a] Of honor, and true as steel to the oath sworn to 


The attitude of the figure is in admira- | @ dying father. 


ation, 
In| speech to Shylock, the Jew quails under sen- 


le keeping with the spirit of the incident. 











| oe ol — | 


pl 
te 
th 


been thrown down in emphasis of the bold ut- 
terance. 
with which is united a will that promises fulfill- 
ment of the in’plied threat. 
its expression, and that expression is one which 
tells both of individual force and of the con- 
sciousness that behind the individual was a 
In what we have and what we give; pe 
: i was speaking. The garb is that cf a tzadesman 
Turn to enrich humanity, of 

nament. 


ie left‘ hand is held a roll of manuscript par- | te” 
ally opened. 


The right hand, almost com. | fits 
etely extended, and with the index-tunger ex- 
nged, as jt might have been in pointing out to 
e Govertor the danger of his position, has 


ast 


The face shows perfect fearlessness, 


Every feature has 
cho 


hon 





ople, resolute and brave, in whose name he 


the period, simple and utterly devoid of or- 





Gentlemen :—I have had tle honor to receive | truly one of the men demanded by the time, was 
the letter in which you convey to me 4 very | in manner and appearance a very different man. 
warm and courteous invitation to attend the He was not indifferent to the fashions of the days, | Pours out before Bassanio does not take away 
banquet which it is proposed to hold at Lexing- | but added by dress to the courtliness which | Maidenly reserve; and the only hint as to the 
ton in commemoration of the attainment of in- | marked his character. 
| artist, Thomas Gould, has made him in marble 

The circumstances of the war which yielded —the man of wealth, fashion, and, perhaps, os- 
that result, the principles it illustrates, and the | tentation; and yet the’ man nerve 
remarkabje powers and characters of the princi- |try’s demands and his own sense of hqnor to do 
pal men who took part, whether as soldiers or a deed which would have placed him, had the 
civilians, in the struggle, have always invested revolution failed, in a position even more dan- 
it with a peculiar interest in my eyes, quite in- | gerous, if possible, than that occupied by those 
dependently of the intimate concern of this | whose names followed him an *+- ~ 

| of Indenena-- ; 
} war and the refinement and naturai nobility of the man 
its accompaniments seem to me to constitute showing themselves in the delicately-cut lines of 
one of the most instructive chapters of modern the face. 
led | able costume of the day, the ruffles at the wrist, 
usher in g reyolytion, but was destined to make | them to younger men as subjects of especial | the heayy cuffs and the embroidery on vest and 


discord through ali strata of society; the time 


John Hancock, of } 


| though not less 4 patriot than Adams, nor less | ¥& 
woman downcast with a new emotion. 





fres 


That which he was the | righ 
mus 
by a coun- 


The 


. tae weelaration | the 


-wacuce. The face is a beautiful one, 


The figure is clothed in the fashion- 
the 





being cut with beautiful effect. In the left 
ig held the scroll of the Declaration un- 





the heroine of the ‘‘Merchant ot Venice.” 
tia’s temper is always joyous, even when she 
says she is weary of the world. 
the perfect balance of senses and soul; and her| Whether a man has a surplus of labor or pro- | 
gayety flows like a sunlit runnel in the forest, | duct of labor over and above the wants of the 
making joy and music everywhere. 
judicial fitness of her judgment in the great scene 
with Shylock has the bloom of youth and fyesh- ? 
ness, and nothing in it of the chancellor's wig- 
powder. The vitality and treshness ot all that 


Portia’s love for Bassanio, though shown only 


tifies to the character of a great-hearted, warm- 
blooded woman. 
capture her like so many Jasons, she appears 
cold or indifferent; but when Bassanio, herald- 
ed with all due ceremony, comes to make his 


love shows itself. Though Portia still keeps 


figure of the love of this noble woman; so much 
in her implies a great deai in him, ard he ie 
spared the trouble of appearing at full-length. 
The legturer very eloquently spoke of the need 


lows. "In touching the leaden casket, Baszanio 
touche: Portia’s heart: her lips melt apart ‘x, 


ruby, rushes through. 
love of a woman, made tv have her ehoice of 
any tools—pencil, brush, goose-quill, or tribune. 
Called to utter truths relating to morals and re- 
ligion, she was ordained by nature herself, and 


abbreviation for Dry-as-Dust — is wanted for 
such women as Portia. She, too, was indeed 


Por- 


In her there is 
Even the 
rtia docs springs from true womanhood. 


akespeare anticipated this modern time, when 
men can wield so gracefully many of the tools 


once used only by men; apd yet this young 
Venetian is full of a quiet dignity and modesty— 


glish through and through in her nice sense 
Even in the strictly-drawn 


ces golden, grave and sérenhe—such as it be- 
& nable woman to speak. 


he prisoner’s glances through the grating, tes- 


To the suitors who come to 


ice between the fateful caskets, the woman’s 


orably her oath, Bassanio is to us but the lay- 


ove which Portia felt. At the casket scene, 
look with admiring pity to see this noble 
The 
het of disclosure of love which at last she 














come, therefore, to precisely the same thing on 


: : the first reason for s sing hi e the au- 
this matter, let us take which road we will. ae Rep eInG Him to Bethe ae 


thor, while, on the other hand, all analozy is 
against it. Why should we be asked to believe 
an absurd assertion in the affirmative, merely 





community, his condition so far as rights are Geman. é 

oeerbed? is the same, oad bis elites thas that mega at present we cannot prove the nega- 
community must give hina work is not a whit lie : 
stronger on the seore of right than his claim 
that the community is bound to buy his eorn | 
when they already have enough. 

The use to be made of this reasoning is to 
satisfy those who manaze labor movements that | 
the basis of their proceedings is not tenable. | 
The difference between demanding bread and | have written them. Let us accept that as a fact 
demanding work is not one of right at all, but } ibil see: cheat tak Sakon 68 es tence nidina ok 
whether it may not be expedient to keep the | struction ta imp artial investigation. ke By 
poor from idleness, granting that it is the duty | 
of society to support the poor. We concede at | CORRESPONDENCE. 
once that relief in the form of employment is | EES 
better than in the form of bread, but this does | 4 Rua to 
not go to the point of the false basis of the 
hopes of the laboring men who act onthe theory | 
which is untenable. That theory supposes the | , 
evil of poverty is one that can be cured by law, | 
or regulations of society, and that the poor man | 
ean vote himself into riches, or can establish | 
employment by vote or legislation. This may nose smeds, the first approaches of spring. I 
be done in individual cases, but poverty can know Fam laying mysclf liable to a inti of 
never thus be abolished in that way, far it ia the being unpoetical, but the poets may pes of 
result of causes and combinations of circum- | “Spring, spring, beau  ete.,. if they want 


As, for instance, we must belicve that 
the 
Now, it is bettut to as- 





whale swallowed Jonah, because, if 
whale didn't, who did? 
sert our reason and say, Whatever else may be 
true or false, I do not believe this; we then shall 





have taken an important step towards the dis- 


covery of the truth. Lord Bacon may not have 





written these plays, but Shakespeare could not 





New Bedford and New 
York. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Bostox, April 13, -1$75. 
THE SEASON. 

Away again, out af the city, over the coun- 
try, where the breathing-places are so pleasant, 
and where the eye sees, the ear hears, and the 








t choice lies in the soug which she bids the 
icians sing :— . 
* Tell me, where is fancy bred— 

Tn the heart, or in the head— 


stances that laws caynot reach, and which in bi ik 0k Game aia Gx da es snd ees of the 
themselyes amount to laws. Economy, indus- | cuching petition of some editor aut to, and 
try, thrifty calculation, forethought, energy, | which, as I read, so enlisted my sympathies that 
and the like, are among the sources of wealth, | I determined, whatever else I did, [ would heed 
and will so remain, And while this is so, it is | 
rightly so, 


the request; but I shall insist upon it, though, 
if it is matter-of-fact, that the nose docs smell 








How begot, how nourished ? 
melody is a clue to the bliss which fol- | 


first kisg of love, and her eert, like a fluid 
It was the all-absorbing 


water-logged pulpit of your D. D.—often 





the first approach of , ete..! 
TOWARDS NEW BEDFORD. 
This time I turned my face towards t py. il 





MINOR MATTERS. 
Tue CENTENNIAL.—To say, in regard to the 


fight between Concord, Lexington and Acton, | city of our State, New Bedford, over th 4 payor. 


that there was glory enough for all, does not | ite Old Colony road. I have been th ere many 


satisfy, for the enjoyment of it consists largely | times before, but always by some 0 cher means 
in having what belongs to each of right, and in | of transit, and I didn’t know how easy it could 
being satisfied that no one is to filch any part of | be done this way. Being new, the eye was 


it away. It must be settled otherwise. To | ever interested in what was avout me, and the 





Lexington belongs the honor of being the place | season made it peculiarly agreeable. The little 
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snow-patches scattered here-and-there on the 
hillsides looked lonesome, hiding their dimin- 
ished heads as if feeling to their very hearts’ 
core that they were not wanted any longer; the 
soft, green patches of fragrant moss of many 
varieties had a rich promise in them of ——, etc. ; 
the trees showed us rich and brightly-colored 
twigs all ready to burst forth into vernal glad- 
ness, and the dear little pussy-willows bent 
pliantly to the breeze. If that editor hadn’t in- 
sisted so pathetically that we should not launch 
out into panegyrics on what we might see and 
feel in these weeks, if we go forth from our 
winter homes, I certainly should tell you more; 
but, as I said before, I should feel the weight of 
a heavy responsibility in disobeying, for who 
knows but there would then be another opportu- 
nity for the “‘Drs.” to give an opinion on “‘sanity 
versus insanity”! No! I will be on the safe 
side still, while yet I am thrilling all through 
me with the beauties I may only hint at; no- 
body can take away from me the power of feel- 
ing and appreciating, however heavy the em- 
bargo be that is laid upon the utterance! 
THE CITY. 

New Bedford is a quaint old city, roomy and 
rich, living a good deal within itself, with large 
local interests, and few attractions to strangers, 
but its people are happy enough, and can look 
back with pride to a vunished glory. Its fame 
for whaling interests is among the things that 
were, and if King Kalakaua could have had an 
eye behind the scenes when he visited the city 
he would have scented many an innovation on 
his property. But the laws of trade are human 
laws, and it is a remarkable fact that people, 
all over the world, would rather march under 
human orders than Divine. ‘*Whathas all this 
to do with it?” you may ask; and I will answer 
that I don’t at all know only I was thinking of 
some things I heard in this connection, and 





somehow it got written. 
FAIRHAVEN. 

The train comes into Fairhaven, and it is a 
fair haven, surely; in a bright day the quiet 
harbor is very winsome, and if we could only 
have gone over the pretty blue river in the old- 
time ferry-boat it would have been delightful ; 
but, in these later days, that has given way to 
the prosy horse-cars, and passengers are thus 
transported over a bridge, about a mile up into 
the heart of the city. This bridge runs directly 
over an island, which is rather a unique idea. 
But, as all things must have an end, su I finished 
my too-short visit to my best of friends, and re- 
turned to Boston to repeat a trip to New York. 

TO NEW YORK. 

Once more [ embarked at Fall River, on the 
stauaich little ‘Old Colony,” and once more I 
found myself on the still waters of the Sound, 
so still, indeed, it was like a polished mirror. 
The new moon, ‘‘with the old moon in her lap,” 
hung like a bright silver crescent in the clear 
sky, and the little stars came peeping out one- 
by-one, for all the world as if they,expected to 


be talked about, as usual, in connection with the 
' 





forbidden subject of sp 
COMFORTABLE TRAVELLING. 

It is a very good time to go to New York, my 
frie nd, over this route; I have told you before 
how comfortable and cosy everything is, and, 
in ths Easter uprising, there is a great deal to 
see. ))on't think you will wait for warmer 
weather and larger boats, for, though they are 
splendid, s7ou yet will not have a whit more of 
comfort, ancl far less of a home feeling. One 
goes and cones, eats, drinks and sleeps, and 
hardly knows he has been away from home, 
save for all his added knowledge and sense of 
having been well tawen care of. M.-F. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Carl Schurz is to have a dinner in New York 
from his personal and political friends prior to 
a visit to Europe. 

Susan M. Hallowell of Bangor is to be the 
professor of natural history in Wellesley Col- 
lege, Mass., at a salary of $1800. 

Rev. William S. Studley, who began his first 
pulpit work at Lowell, Mass., has been trans- 
ferred thence, from Brooklyn, N. Y., by the 
Methodist conference. He preaches with power 
amd eloquence. 

A small committee, with the Mayor at its 
head, will manage the Bunker-Hill centennial 
celebration a great deal better than one com- 
posed of a member from each Ward with Alder- 
men added thereto. 

An order appropriating $30,000 for the cele- 
ration of the 17th of June has been adopted by 
both branches of the City Council. Boston will 
have a celebration of the centennial of the Bat- 
tle of Bunker's Hill worthy of mention. 

The Justices of the Sapreme Court tell the 
Legislature, in answer to inquiry, that the re- 
cording oflicer of the Court of Probate, in each 
county, must be elected by the people of that 
county, under the constitution of the State, as 
it now stands. t 

Mr. William Dall, who died at his residence, 
on Washington near Dover street, on the 16th 
inst., was one of the oldest citizens of Boston, 
being eighty years and four months, and having 
spent his life almost uninterruptedly in the house 
built by his father, where he died. He possessed 
a benevolent character. He was a parishioner 
and warm friend of Theodore Parker. Having 
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| *Who shall go next?” may do well if we leave 
the memory of so good a name behind us. 
8. B. N. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Excellent spring overcoats at Brine’s, 201 
Washington street. 

Ditson & Co. offer twenty superior music- 
books to the public. Let all the people sing! 

The May Nursery is a gem of excellence, 
mechanical and mental. The little folks are to 
be congratulated. 

Shepard, Norwell & Co. have some additional 
cases of ladies’ and misses’ fancy-striped hose, 
which are indeed beautiful. 

If one will not buy boys’ clothes at Fenno’s, 
after reading his poetry, his soul must be dead 
to the muse’s influence. 

Get your spare money into the Mercantile 
Savings Institution on or before the first prox- 
imo, and let it be drawing interest. This bank 
pays on monthly deposits. 

Little, Brown & Co. properly call attention 
to Bancroft’s ‘‘History of the United States” 
as a centennial classic. It is in ten volumes, 
and sells from $25 to $45 the set. 


Rarely has so large a collection of Canton 
china been shown in this country as is now to 
be seen at the large wholesale and retail china 
store of Jones, McDuffee & Stratton. It was 
ordered over eighteen months ago and came by 
ship ‘‘Sir Harry Parke” from Hong Kong. It 
has attracted many lovers of novelties in ce- 
ramics.— Transcript. 








pher, furnish varied reading. 


whom we all know so thoroughly well, now, 
that criticism seems unnecessary, has also dis- 
tinguished herself signally in ‘*School.” 
Barron, Mr. LeMoyne, Mr. Crisp—in short, all 
the actors of the stock 
in creating the most favorable and pleasant im- 





PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENT. 

Prof. Wallach, who delighted a large audi- 
ence a month ago, gives a second harmonica 
concert, to-morrow (Sunday) evening, when he 
will be assisted by Mr. F. Smith, one of his pu- 
pils on the harmonica, Miss Starbird, soprano, 
Mr. Rudolphsen, baritone, Mr. Fessenden, teu- 
ore, ard Mr. Ryder pianist—a fine combination. 


The ‘‘centennial tea-party,” at Music Hall, 
on Monday evening last, was a great success 
in quality and interest. 
‘‘Samuel Adams” was a delightful reminiscence ; 
Mr. Gill’s readings were a brilliant feature; the 
music, by Abby Whinery, Mrs. Barry, Mr. Mac- 
donald, Mr. Studley, Mr. Ryder and. Mrs. Fro- 
nock, and the chorus of one hundred voices, 
finely supplemented the other exercises. 
well devised and spiritedly carried out. 


Rev. Dr. Manning's 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 





AT THE PARKER-MEMORIAL. 
“Culture without College” was the subject of 

a discourse by Mr. Gannett at the Parker-Me-~ 
morial, a few weeks since, relating to culture, 
Cushman & Brooks are offering great bar-| derived not from schools, but from reading — 
gains in handkerchiefs, shirt-fronts, shirts, ham- | froin books. 
burg flouncings, edgings, insertions, bands, | the same subject was adopted, but it related to 
walking-skirts, underwear, etc.—an elegant as- | culture, not from books, but from contact with 
sortment, much under regular prices, to which | men—society. There are multitudes at the 
all ages and both sexes should give attention. present time, people of influence in various 
J. R. Osgood & Co. publish this week Dr. | stations and in places of trust, whose culture is 
Aimes’s book on ‘‘Sex in Industry,” Col. War- | derived solely from the lives of those with whom 
ing’s army and sporting essays, ‘‘Whip and Spur,’ | their own lives have come in contact. 


In his discourse on Sunday last 


and the second volume of G. H. Lewes’s work | we touch others and can be touched by then, if 
on ‘‘Problems of Life and Mind.” The sociolo- | for good, the better. 
gist, the ‘‘man on horseback,” and the philoso- | One under such conditions makes slow progress, 
as in the days of stage-coach travelling. 

George W. Simmons & Son are now filling | who read not men are walled in, and those who 
many orders from collegiate boat-crews and | read not books are doubly so, like those without 
clubs, besides supplying many Grand Army | reilroad conveyances. 
boys with uniforms. They have several com- | can not meet all the men he would. 
panies and many bands to uniform before the | is too shy; Carlyle growls at you; and Emerson 
17th. The Lexington Minute-Men’s uniform, | is too busy to be approached by all who would 


It is not good to be alone. 


The trouble is that one 


which they made, was highly praised by all who 
saw it, and was an excellent sample of their 


Jordan Marsh & Co. will open next week a 
brilliant line of domestics, including English 
cheviots, cheviot shirting, American ginghams, 
Scotch ginghams, Caledonia and linen checks, 
farmers’ frocking, ticking, tuck, pianu-covers, 
and the like—all choice goods, and at very low 
figures, worthy of the examination and purchase 
by all prudent people. 

Joel Goldthwait & Co. (successors of Gold- 
thwait, Snow & Knight), are in prime order for 
the spring trade in carpetings, either whole- 
Their styles are very clegant, 
their lines full, and the qualities not surpassed 
For a thoroughly reliable house 
strangers can visit Messrs. Goldthwait & Co.’s, 
and find profit and satisfaction. 

John H. Pray, Sons & Co.’s is one of the es- 
tablishments which has grown with the growth, 
and strengthened with the strength, of Boston. 
It was founded in 1817, and hence for nearly 
sixty years it has been known and respected by 
two generations of active citizens. 
in it has ever been complete and prompt. 
assuming, gradually, the carpet business, it has 
built up a large trade, wholesale and retail, 
which extends to every section of the country. 
In its retail departments it is particular to meet 
the substantial and quiet tastes of New England, 


receiving directly from the manufacturers relia- 
ble makes and standard qualities. 
word, a superior house. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 





MR. RAYMOND AS ‘‘MULBERRY SELLERS.” 
The great theatrical event of the past week 
has been, without a doubt, Mr. Raymond's ap- 
pearance at the Globe Theater. 
play in which he appears would certainly fade 
into insignificance were it not for ‘*Mulberry 
Scilers”—a play that, with this named excep- 
tion, possesses no claims to excellence, unless 
it be its distant relationship to Mark Twain's 
But is beef cut with a hammy 
Were it not for Mr. Raymond, 
whose greatness never shone so brightly as in 
“The Gilded Age,” were it not for the magne- 
tism which surrounds him and communicates 
itself to actors and audience, were it not for the 
sparkle and fascination which characterizes 
| everything he says and does, the ‘‘Gilded Age” 
would have been born only to be buried. 


books. But human beings are the most sacred 


Jupiter and Venus, but John and Mary, whom 
we know. A great deal of gossip has its origin 
in this universal, overruling interest in human 
nature. But how shall we approach human 
beings in the highest interests of culture? 
Much depends on tact, but how many possess 
the tact to pass the external barriers and get at 
the internal and spiritual, the thought of those 
they meet? Most persons are loveable in some- 
thing, and this is to be searched out. When we 
leet a stranger it is not to get away as soon as 
rossible, but to meet him as a miracle of crea- 
uon from whom something may be learned. 
Shall we approach him scientifically, as though 
to analyze him? ‘Such a person would be a 
nuisance,” was given in answer to the question; 
but it was an answer not truly deserved by the 
question; though to approach one cynically or 
secretively would invite the epithet. Your ap- 
proach to others should be with frankness on 
your own part, and shame for you if you betray 
the trust reposed in you. It takes a clean heart 
to know men well. You must have a clean 
heart to show them, and then kindly sympathies. 
All are made up of various characteristics, and 
you show to others that in which you are most 
alike, that in which you most strongly sympa- 
thize. There are Goths in Boston, and you 
need not travel across the ages to Germany to 
find them. There are also angels in Boston, 
and you need not go to heaven to find them. 
You can learn something of good from all, from 
the woodsawyer and washerwoman to those of 
the highest culture; and whoever gathers the 
best from the social and the home-life, sympa- 
thizing with the annoyances of the dinner-hour 
and the children’s troubles, with the poor old 
woman and the lone man, will acquire the much- 
appreciated title of friend. If, as has been said, 
all may learn to draw, and all to sing, all may 
learn to talk. All love a good talker, especially 
if he makes you talk, when he becomes a stimu- 
lator, asort of Messiah. There are not wanting 
those who have earned fame by talking, of whom 
Margaret Fuller is an example, who is said to 
have learned from others what most heard not. 
Those who knew Goethe formed a kind of in- 
visible church, and so of Socrates in his time. 
It is of great benefit for a half-dozen or more 


and talk earnestly on the subject. Such a so- 


make a pilgrimage to his Mecca. Itis not so with 


things in the universe, living beings, not called 


scene. An old man, whose age is typified by 
the golden leaves falling around him, is leading 
alittle girl who is laden with bright autumn 
flowers and foliage. Near this is a pleasing 
‘*Marine,” by Norton, a boat on the green bil-|, 
lows of the foreground, and vessels looming 
through the mists in the distance. ‘‘Coming 
Home,” by Burnier, is a charming little picture. 
It is toward night, growing dark, and the mis- 
tress is driving home the cows, whose shadows 
are traced along the pathway in the moonlight. 
There are also shining pools, and lovely is the 


x sheen on the waters that stretch away through 
friends to meet together to read something deep ‘ 


The plot runs on love and murder: that is, 
Laura Hawkins, loved by Clay and secretly 
married to Col. Selby. A Col. Selby who is 
already married, and, evgo, is a villain. A poor 
old Si Hawkins, who suddenly becomes rich 
by three millions, and who takes his adopted 
children to Washington. The unsophisticated 
Laura, who has been duped and betrayed, sud- 
denly now a lady of fashion, courted and ad- 
mired, we were given to understand; but the 
only admirer who appears is a Mr. Lafayette in 
a seedy and unbecoming dress-suit and a laven- 





for three-score years been an active succorer 
ot the needy and unfortunate, he bore unre- | 
piningly the great atHiction of blindness for the 
lase ten years of his life. His body was depos- 


ited in the family-vault in the old Granary bury- | trial at court, and unexpected and absurd ac- 


ing ground. 


A correspondent at Dallas, Texas, writes: | 
'the inimitable portrait Mr. Raymond presents 


“Political progress is stopped in Texas. The 
gray is above the blue. Free schools crushed 
out. More penitentiaries ordered. Patent iron 
jails at a premium. Yes; Grant surrendered 


to Lee at Appomatoy, that was it! We Union 





bovs thought otherwise. It wasadream. We 
were miserably whipped, and have no business 
in the South if we don’t remember that. Un- 


less we are cowards and apologize for our acts 


during the war we must yet submit to daily and | pronouce ‘‘Not guilty.” Mi. Raymondg’s ‘Col. | 


hourly whippings as hard as rebels can lay on 


without making a noise. Andersonville starva- | 
tions will do more than Sumter bombardments. | of the ‘‘stammering story.” ‘*There’s millions 
lin it!” is applied to everybody and everything, | 


land on the slightest provocation we hear that | F®- 


That's the policy. Starve us out! Take from 
the outspoken lover ot his country every means 


ot making lite worth living for, and, it possible, satire with which Col. Sellers extinguishes the 
And to this Northern | man who tells him he ought to be in Congress; 
elections have as a whole said ‘Amen.’ Do | +I have known you since you were a little child, | 
Republicans at the North think of the many no- | but what have I ever done to you that justifies 
| you now in making such a remark!” 
| lesson to many, nay, aj] actors is not Mr. Ray- 


at supporting lite at all. 


ble lives sacrificed in the South since the war 
through their foolish temperance howlings and 
side-issues? Better be sure we have a country 
at all. first. Republicans in the South feel we 
have none.” 

Two of those with whom for many consecu- 


tive years we have sat in neighboring seats in| 


the same car in the morning and in the evening 
trains on the railroad—and they the two of 


whom neither would have been selected as likely 


the next to gu--Edmund Blake and Luther S. | 


Leach, both of Stoughton, have, within a few 
days past, dropped silently out of the proces- 
sion, and their faces and their torms will be no 
more seen, their pleasing voices will be no 
more heard. Dr. Blake was a man of noble 
nature. In manner quiet, unobirysive, faithful 
to all the teusts reposed in him; diligeat in his 
calling, and intelligent and well-instructed in 
all that pertains to the elemente of a good life— 
the pattern of which remains for us to follow, 
ang to deserve our imitation. Luther 8. Leach 
was aiso a Man whose character was marked by 
high and noble qualities. Honest and straight- 
forward in aj] his public dealings, and faithful 
and generous ia all that he undertook, he was 


called on to perform wany public functions, of 
which performance it is but faint praise to say 
few have done so well. As United States Col- 


private duties he undertook, he was the soul of! acting (aris rara '), the same clear and distinct thing in the picture harmonizes. There are 
Both these men will be} enunciation, and, throughout, a keen apprecia- fouy more heads by the same artist, one o: 


honor and good faith. 


der necktie. A Selby, who uncovers and shows 
his true colors, and a Laura, who, to, use her 
own words, ‘‘was once a woman, but who now is 
a devil!” and as such shoots Col. Selby. Then, 


quittai, despite the most damning evidence. 
Such is the dark and worthless background to 


to us. 
And what a portrait is that! Perfect! Inim- 
itable! Original! Mirth-provoking and ad- 
mirable, from the moment he lifts his hand to | 
impart some new scheme, hatched by his fertile 
brain, to the end, when, with an insinuating 
wave of his broad-brimmed hat he looks the 
chief juryman in the eve and cheers him on to 


Sellers” will be immortal. Already here-and- 
there we are treated to poor or good imitations 





mond’s impersonation of this rele! His move- | 


yet every one has its meaning, and there is not 
one too much, Col. Mulberry Sellers” will | 
rank among the most original stage conceptions | 
of the age. 

Mrs. Marie Gordon (Mrs. Raymond) is an | 


cellent, and displays a force with which we are 


the defence, are both most excellent. 
“SCHOOL” AT THE ‘“‘MUSEUN.” 





e 


over the snowy path. 
the roadside. ‘‘Girl’s Head,” by the same artist, 
is a most lovely face. This pretty scene, ‘*Au- 
tumn, near Keene, N. H.,” is a small picture by 
C.F. Pierce. ‘‘A quiet resting-place,” by HL. R. 
Burditt, is just a bit, but the faces of the two 
young girls seated in the cool shade are remark- 
ably well rendered. “The Fireside,” by Staun- 
ton, is very good. It isa small interior, a wall of 
stone, in which is the fire-place; a pot hangs on 
the crane over the burning faggots, an old 
It was said by Socrates: ‘‘ First of all, before gridiron hangs on the wall, and pussy reposes 
you choose your friend, consult the gods.” You ona bench inthe corner. It is very old-fash- 
touch the center when you say goodness attracts, | joned and very home-like. ‘Brighton Mead- 
the something loveable in your friend, his truth, ows,” by Ernest Longfellow, is a poetic and 
that you love morethanhe. To truly love your peaceful scene with soft atmospheric effects, 
friend you must be willing to give him up if you | cows reposing and feeding in the foreground 
find that he has fallen, or possesses not the char- | near a bright green clump of trees at the left, 
acteristics you loved and imagined him to pos- while those at the right are blue in the distance. 
sess. Itis an impossibility to love as formerly, | «Autumn on the Coast,” by Macy, is a bright 
to feel the same confidence in one who has de- and pleasing picture. ‘The Country Doctor,” 
ceived, So your love of truth must be para- by ‘I. W. Wood, is a fine interior. The good 
Per-| doctor is just coming through the open door- 
fect friendship casteth out fear only by keeping way, his fur-coat and cap whitened with snow, 
nothing concealed. There is much of confes-| g portion of which has fallen trom,his feet on the 
Love me in spite of] praided mat. The sick little girl is bolstered 
ina chair,while the mother adyances with anxiety 
in her face, and a younger child shyly shrinks 
behind, plucking her gown. A linen-wheel 


In this manner young 


mount and you must yourself be sincere. 


sion in all true friendship. 
my doggishness, as I am, poor or otherwise, with 
This high friendship is a provo- 
Your friend, from whom you 
must conceal nothing, is your ‘‘dear dread,” as 
Emerson says, ‘‘a sort of Jesus present.” 
We need a broad circle of friendship for cul- 
Iiusband and wife, parent and child, 
| brother and sister, should thus be true friends 
all bound in harmony together, like the unity of 
| the organs of the human body. So the true 


all my faults. 
cative to virtue. 


friend has many functions—the brightener in 
What a | our lives, counsellor, strengthener, sympathizer 
! in sorrow, the lifter-up to God. 

This report is a poor apology for the sermon, 
livered in a manner as sympathetic 


; : CaS : 
ments are free, impressive and generous, and | Which was de ; 
as it was elevated and pure in sentiment. 





ART NOTES. 
FHE ART-CLUB EXHIBITION. 

it is claimed by some that the present is the 
unaffected and charming actress, not indeed | §nest eollection ever presented by the Club. 
great, but yet full of talent, and sometimes dis-  [¢ js certain there are many fine pictures—it is 
| playing fire and energy. The scene in which equally certain that fine pictures have been ex- 
**Laura” shoots ‘Col. Selby” is especially ex- | hibited here before. 
We love to linger in the outer rooms, and 
hardly led to credit her at the outset. Most of | the first picture we look at, ‘‘Venice,” by E. S. 
the other characters fall so flat next to ‘Col. Custar, is a lovely little thing—a street running 
Selby’s” that, however fair the actors may be in along the water, with magnificent buildings 
| other roles, it seems almost unjust to mention gilded by the setting sun, figures ang dog in 
them for fear of being unjust. Mr. Glenn as the right foreground, bright-colored sails at the 
district attorney and Mr. Gliette, as counsel for, Jeft, while towers and domes are seen in the 
| misty distance, and fine sunset effects in the 
‘clouds. There is another fine picture by this 

During the past week ‘‘School” has remained ! artiag, “Gateway near L’Ariccia,” hospitably 
on the boards at the Myseum, and that with un- | open, through which the gyiden sunlight streams. 
abated popularity. Robertson’s bright Jittle | There is a ‘‘portrait” by Frank Duverneck, who 
comedy is his masterpiece, and received an in- ‘js said to haye studied with Piloty in Munich, 
terpretation from the stoek company of which the portrait of an old man sitting in an old- 
they may well be proud. We cannot help think- "fashioned chair with his hat on, his legs crossed, 
|ing that Miss Cary is bound to achieve great’ and with one withered hand grasping his cane. 
lector of Internal Revenue, as treasurer of the things, as every character which she has ap- It is a perfect representation of 4 certain peage- 
town of Stoughton, as an officer of the Univer- peared in of late has shown the same consci- ful type of old age, though too thin and feeble 
salist parish, and in all the various public and | entious study, the same natural and unaffected for the best type, physically at least; but every- 


than in the first, but, as she turns from the am- 


air more imperious than in the other picture. 
The faces of the maidens who surround her in 


are wreathed, hooded, mailed, and one is lead- 


bit of sky beyond the tree shading the pillar. 
What a wondrous fascination in these pictures! 
the lights and shadows, the grouping, the atti- 
tudes, the expression of the faces, the mystical 
symbols—a study of absorbing interest. 

‘“‘A Landscape,” by Elwell, a large tower 
with poplar-trees backed by curdly gray clouds, 
is evidently a foreign scene. Two fishers are 
quietly seated on the near side of the stream, 
while the blue smoke rising from the cottage 
beyond gives a home look to the picture. 
“Campagna near Rome,” vy J. Linton Chap- 


man, is very fine; also ‘‘Sketch of Trees,” by 


Mrs. Tryon. ‘Roman Jewess,” by A. Bour- 


land, is a picture that strikes one, thongh the 
effect of so much creamy drapery is not pleas- 
ing. The face is somewhat sad, and the rich 
jewelry is a reminder that thus the Jews, so it 
is said, love to deck their daughters. ‘‘An 


Autumn Day,” by A. F. Bellows, 1s a lovely 


he picture. ‘‘Going to School,” by Staigg, is a 


: very pretty little thing—two brave little girls 
ae or. —_— Seaieene Smee: OF See NT huddled together to keep warm trudging along 
be injudiciously chosen, but all should take a 
part or it becomes dull. 
and old should mingle more freely. 
There is something deeper, a marriage-meet- 
ing, when we say friend, which secures us plu- 
rality in one, when forces come into play as be- 
tween two planets and you can make but one. 
“‘T am named and known by that hour’s feat, 

There took my station and degree ; 

So grew my own small life complete 

As nature obtained her best of me— 

One born to love you.” 


stands in one corner and strings of corn, dried 


apples and bright colored yarns hang on the 


wall and overhead. This is rather a pretty face 
that stands by the railing in Kaemmerer’s ‘‘Shore 
View.” The curls, plumes, laces and flounces 
are also very delicately painted. ‘‘The Beach 
at Scheveningen, Holland,” by the same artist, is 
a lively scene, and it would be pleasant to gossip 


the narrow strip of distant blue sea, as seen be- 
tween the various objects on the beach, is very 


attitudes and grouping of the children are fine, 
and the costumes are picturesque, but the faces 


Spangenberg, is very fine, a staircase down 


next session, sure. 


need not be described here; alsq another by 





Then there is the loveliest of lovel- 
<2 


for a long time sadly missed and lamented. | tion of her role, aud a talent, even genius, far an old man, ‘‘The Professor,” very different in | tower and tree and water are so justly admired. 


And we who yet remain, ag we ask fhe question, / above anything we hayg jg Bostos. Miss Clarke, character from the first, more intellectyal,! Here are two pictures by Inness, “Twilight,” 


~~ 


other. But, then, one might easily imagine it 
to be an “old master.” Possibly it is a copy. 


chair with a felt-hat on his head, is an unusually 
fine portrait. Asa Frenchman would say, ‘JI 
sorte.” The frowsy face of a child is also good. 
“Old Violin Player,” by Benjamin Vautier, is a 
beautiful little picture—a grand old gray-head, 
like that of Wulf Fries, and equally affection- 
ately hugging his violin. An interior, by F. A. 
Bridgman, ‘‘Scene in Cairo,” pictures a turbaned 
and bearded Turk—a pawn-broker—seated with 
a lady on an oriental divan, examining a rich 
necklace. The lady seems anxiously to await 
his decision. ‘‘Morning on Charles River,’ 
by George N. Cass, is a beautiful autumn 
scene. It seems a warm day, for the cows 
have waded into the deep, sluggish waters, and 
even the fence, overgrown with shrubbery, 
seems also, for the sake of coolness, to have 
dipped in. Fleecy clouds beyond, and along 
the horizon, through the shady grove, showery 
atmospheric effects are seen. There is a ‘‘Land- 
scape,” by G. F. Daniels. The mountain be- 
yond the lake towers up and seems near, though 
distance is represented on the lake, in the nar- 
tows of which an islet rears its head. Rocks, 
a picturesque old stump, fringing shrubs along 
the shore and a bit of pebbly beach, compose the 
foreground. ‘‘Suburban Hillsides,” by F. S. 
Frost, is a pretty scene—a distant village be- 
yond the lake, on which are little boats, and 
ducks swimming among the sedges. ‘‘Lake 
Avernus,” by Vertuni, is a large and cheerful 
picture. The effect of the setting sunlight on 
the tops of the strange old towers is very fine. 
Two pictures by Virgil Williams, ‘‘ Roman 
Peasant Girl” and ‘‘Roman Shepherd,” are 
pleasing. A ‘‘Marine,” by Henry Newell, is 
beautiful in its truth tonature. Itis early morn. 
The fleet of vessels dimly seen through the fog 


is partially reflected in the water under the float- 
ing mist, while the sun seems about to break 
through the lovely curdling golden clouds above. 
Two large pictures attract attention from their 
numerous figures, deep, rich, warm coloring, 
and luxurious appointments. One is ‘*Cleopa- 
tra's Marriage,” the other, ‘‘Cleopatra’s Mar- 
riage Feast.” The name of the artist is not 
given, but it is supposed to be LeBrun, or some 
artist of that school. In both pictures, stand- 


ing in the marriage, seated at the feast, Cleopa- 
tra is the central figure round whom the others 
circle. In the first picture she is stately, grace- 
ful and regally-crowned, looking down thought- 
fully—not without intelligence in the face that 
might even be good-natured with those who 
pleased her—as she surrenders her hand to him, 
crowned only with roses, who gazes upon her 
with such devotion and almost anxiety. In the 
last picture her beauty is even more apparent 


phora presented, she seems to have assumed an 


the marriage are pleasing, and his supporters 


ing a goat. Then there is the full complement 
of graces, cupids and hymeneal torches. There 
is just the slightest impression of a lovely 


A few leafless trees fringe | #!! tull calendar months they remain in bank, 


Chureh, by Rev. W. E. Huntington, Joseph 


of Flushing, L. 1, W. Eliot Fette of Boston to Eliza 


about the various groups. The effect ot bits of 


beautiful. In ‘‘Blind Man’s Buff,” of Diaz, the 


are all of one type. ‘‘School Dismissed,” by 


which troop the boys and girls with every variety 
of costume and expression of countenance— 
destructiveness, sadness, sorrow, sweetness, 
jollity and indifference. The boy at the foot 
seems to be destroying the book of the little 
girl near him, so woe-begone. But the master 
is looking over the staircase with careful, per- 
plexed face. That boy must be punished at the 


though not altogether more pleasing than the | one of the largest in the collection, and a smaller 
landscape, both of which are characteristic of 
the artist; and this ‘‘Hay Field, Normandy,” by 
The portrait of a young man, also sitting in a| E. L. Weeks, is worthy an Inness. There is a 
small landscape by George Snell, ‘‘View in 

Hillsborough,” in which is an apple-tree in iy ar 

beautiful bloom. Inthe picture of F. E. Wright, 9 
‘**Windfalls,” the face of the girl, who has a bas- 
ket of apples on her arm, is glorified by the 
afternoon sunlight which falls on it and also 
glints along beneath the trees. Only the trunks 
and lower foliage of the trees are seen—no 
horizon, no sky, in the picture. There is a 
most charming picture by Kensett, a late ‘‘Sun- 


set,” warm in coloring, the fine effects of which 
are reflected in the water of the foreground. 
“Landscape,” by Jules Dupre, is also lovely in 
its cloud effects and reflections. The rude cot 
is also very picturesque. ‘‘The First Letters,” 
by Chierici, is a picture that one may love to 
look on. The mother is seated, teaching one 
little child to read, who is leaning over her lap 
with great interest in her face. The little boy 
who reclines against the wall of the house has 
dropped his book and gone fast asleep. The 
place where they are seated is a sort of court, 
around which runs a low wall, the roof of which 
on the outer side is supported by a pillar, over 
which twines a vine. Here is a charming little 
“Flower” piece by Walter Gay, two tea-roses 
in different shades, from which are suspended 
two tiny buds. This large ‘‘Landscape, with 
Sheep,” by Auguste Bonheur, is fine, also the 
bara “Interior, with Sheep,” vy Charles Jacque. 
In both is the expression of repose. A large 
picture by Geo. L. Brown, ‘‘Sunset, Genoa, 
Italy,” is lovely in warmth of coloring and 
atmospheric effects. Two large portraits at- 
tract attention, one painted by Nilie Jacquement, 
and the other, by Healy, is that of the poet Loag- 
fellow. It must have been painted some years 
since, for the hair has not yet become gray, ‘‘a 
crown of glory,” but it forms a sort of poetic 
wreath around the face, and the eyes have the 
deep earnest character of the original. 

“The Guidecea, after Turner,” painted by 
Helen M. Stigand, is a lovely shadowy scene— 
architecture, water and atmospheric effects. 
There is also a water-color, ‘Crossing the 
Brook, from Turner,” by this same artist. A 
boy has crossed the brook, the dog with a bas- 
ket in his mouth seems about to follow, while a 
girl is seated on the bank beside a large bundle. 
There is a bridge farther up the stream, beyond 
which the picture still stretches, while in the 
foreground is a wealth of foliage and a sort of 
arch beneath the dark shrubbery behind the girl. 
There are many more fine water-colors—beau- 
tiful flowers, particularly those by Mrs. Bliss, 
“Pansies” and ‘‘Roses and Heliotropes”; archi- 
tectural pieces, two by Langerfeldt, ‘‘Schloss, 
Heidelburg,” and ‘‘Gatgenthor, Rothenburg,” 
and one by Nash, ‘‘Hall at Stratford House.” 
“Four Silhouettes, of the Seasons,” in ink, 
by a young girl fourteen years of age, are little 
things but very expressive. There are two 
beautiful heads of children in crayon, one, an 
ideal, by Miss Baker, the other by Helen Reed, 
with the memory of the sweet mouth and lovely 
eyes of which, almost a living presence, one 


may well rest. JANE GREEN. 





BOSTON ARTISTS" SALE. 
Messrs. E. Blakeslee & Co. will, next Thurs- 
day and Friday, offer a fine collection of pic- 
tures for sale at auction. It is seldom that a 
better lot is displayed on their walls. Cass, 
Monks, Snowe, Williams, Lansil, Enneking, 
Robinson, Benjamin, Weeks, Ordway, Shap- 
leigh, Higgins, Inness, Miss Nowell, Rosa Bow- 
ker, Miss Monks and other artists, are repre- 
sented, and amateurs and lovers of pictures 
can here find much to instruct and delight. 

IN GENERAL. 

Mr. Munzig is drawing a portrait of the late 
Mr. John Taylor. 
Mr. Perry, the sculptor, has finished two per- 
fect busts of Mr. Thomas Mack and wife. 
Several modeis of Sumner statues are on hand 
and heard from. They are all to be despatched to 
the committee in this city by May 1. They will 
be shown in a room in the new government 
building. 
L. A. Elliot & Co., 354 Washington street, 
have their gallery now complete, and several 
exquisite pictures are hung, among them a new 
Toby Rosenthal, representing a young monk 
meditating upon the freedom of two butterflies 
that penetrate his kitchen through the open 
window. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. __ 


THOSE LOUNGES to be found at STEVENS’s, 601 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 387 Wash 
ington street. All deposits made on or before 
MAY 1, 1875, will draw interest from that date for 





ALL QUIET. 
We hear it almost daily said, 
In different places where we call, 
All’s quiet in the ‘‘marts of trade,” 
And has been ever since last fall. 
One “cause” why trade is so depressed 
Is, business has been **overdone ;” 
That’s why so many are distressed, 
This truth is felt by every one. 
Let each one who the reason knows 
” Its lessons to the boys repeat, 
And “Clothe” them at GEORGE A. FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


MARRIAGES. 


‘At Roslindale, War 17, at the Methodist E 





ing to Miss Elizabeth E. Deshon, both of Roslindale. 
At Newark, N. J., 15th inst., by Rev. Oliver E. Gobb 


H. Pothemus, daughter ot the late Rev. Dr. Polhe- 
mus ot Newark. 





DEATHS. 


In this city. 17th inst., Carrie, second daughter of 
George N. Comer, 24 years. 








IN MEMORIAM: HARRIETTE M. CARLTON. 

One has gone who made the world better for hav- 
ing lived in if, and many are left to mourn that her 
loving presence, sympathetic heart and helpful hand 
are Withdrawn; yet through all the sorrow her de- 
parture has caused must be an ever-present thank- 
fulness that she lived and proved the possibility of a 
thoroughly unselfish lite. She was born in Boston in 


She hated slavery in every torm, whether of the ne- 
gro, of woman, of creeds, or of any besetting sin, 
but ever able to separate the sinner from the sin. 
She was struck with horror and grief when she first 
learned in school that there were slayes in America, 
and trom that time forth was with the abolitionists in 
spirit. In her earliest womanhood sne attended their 
meetings, and upheld their principles at a time when 
they were sneered at by the greatmajority. She gave 
material aid to the slave until he was freed, and then 
to the time of ber death helped the freedmen. She 
fe't keenly the wrongs of woman, and enlisted with 
the tirst reformers of the movement in their endeav- 
ors to right those wrongs. She always helped the 
cause of lemperance. She worked actively tor truth 


ment, she Was naturally attracted to the liberal faith 
in religion. and attended Theodore Parker’s church 
at We-t Roxbury when he first began to preach, 
sometimes Walkivg there from Dorchester. She be- 
came a member of Mr. Parker’s society in Boston, 
and always asserted an ever-increasing interest in 
the radical doctrines taught by him and others. In 
accordance with a desire that she expressed on ap 
oceasion When she was very ill and thought she 
might not recover, Mr. Weiss officiated at her tuncral. 
The tamily and friends were much gratified by his 
appreciative words. He spoke of the many beautiful 
traits of character which she possesséd. of her un- 
seltishness. her devotion to her friends. her sympathy 
with the oppressed and down-trodden, and her warm 
interest in all good causes. Loving friends seng in 
rare and beautifyl flowers fo adorn her casket and 
the rvom in which she lay—a fitting tribute to her 
sweet and gracious nature. Those who had the good 
fortune to know her will remember her gitts of mind. 





The face of the little girl in this picture of 
Bouguereau is extremely sweet and beautiful. 
The face of the baby is not so pretiy, He is 
perfectly nude, held in the arms of his placid 
mother, and seems to be a tall little fellow for 
one of his age. The picture is called ‘‘ Oranges,” 
two of which are firmly grasped by baby, while 
the little girl affects to want one. Is that firm 
grasp a hint of characterg Near this are 
two cool landscapes, by Corot, which are 
jooked at and admired by everybody, so they 


| applied to her personally in vain, and no case of dis- 


| struggling wiih adversity, and assisted many a young 





} loss to-day, filled with tender love and gratitude. 


Cesar DeCock, a sylvan scene with a Corotish 
sky, that is, what may be seen through the trees 
and reflected in the little pool at their roots. 





ee marines, BosTON.— This is the only Savings Raak in the State 
venice,” by Ziem, whose sunset effects on | 


| tion has & guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 


her genius fu: triendship, and the distinctive trait of 
her character as 4a disinterested benevolence to all 
humanity. The poor have lost a friend. None ever 


tress ever came to her knowiedge that she did not 
hasten out to relieve. She lifted burdens from those 


persvn in prosperous paths, Of limited njeans, she 
denied herself comstantly that she uNght have more 
for others, and many of God's poor are mourning her 


What bhe lass 15 fo her dearest ones in the already- 
diounished bome in Dorchestér can be reaimed by 
those Oaly who have known the same terrible yacan- 
cy. Those outsie the home who have been honored 
with hr noole frieadship will always think how they 
can ever be good or Mue enough, ur unselfish enough, 
or useful enough, to others to show that they bless 
and honor and love her memory. 8.0. B. 








~ SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MERCANTILE SAVINGS (Ns TITUTION, | 
NEW BayK Pi: ping, No. 387 WASHINGTON Sr. 


bat nays iuverest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu 














HOSIERY DEPARTMENT, 


Norwell 
& Co. 


Having received per Steamer ‘*Parthia” 


20 CASES 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


HOSIERY, 


will, in addition to the unprecedented bar- 
gains offered last week, show some 


New and Exclusive Styles 


—IX=— 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 


FANCY STRIPED HONE. 





At from One Shilling to 25cts. 


From 12 1-2 to 37 1-2 cents 


MIXED GOODS FOR MECHANICS’ WEAR. 


BEST AMERICAN GINGHAMS, 


JORDAN, 
MARSH 
& CO. 


Announce for the coming week an unusually attrac- 
tive line of 


Domestics, 


AT GREAT BARGAINS, 


They will offer 


200 PIECES 


English Cheviots, 


The cheapest yet offered in the market, and com- 
rising a large line of exceptionably elegant and 
ashionable styles. 


300 PIECES 


Cheviot Shirting, 


per yard. 


A FULL LINE OF HEAVY PLAIDS AND 


TEN CASES 


In all the new styles and fast colors. 


FIVE CASES 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0, 


WINTER STREET. 
__ anes oy sf ae ae 


SPECIAL DEPARTUE! 


—FOR— 
UNIFORMS AND REGALIA, 
under charge of experienced assistants. 


Equipments for G. A. R. Posts for Memorial 
Day—Army Clothing in case lots, including 
Overcoats, Pantaloons, Blouses and Boots. 


Costumes for organizations intending to take 


part in the 
JUNE 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


Flint-lock Guns and full Equipments for Cav- 
alry, Infantry or Artillery Companies. His- 
torically correct designs. 


BASE BALL OUTFITS. 
BOATING COSTUMES. 
KNIT JERSEYS, 
FOOT BALL UNIFORMS. 


Full information to distant correspondents, 
and samples sent if desired. 





“OAK HALL,” 
G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 


32 to 38 North Street, 


~ SPRING 
Overcoats 


—AT— 


BRINE’S. 


mney ware we omer TAM Uh6 Best Boston Makes, 


ALSO GARMENTS FROM 


FINE SCOTCH GINGHAMS, 
At One Shilling. 
(Former price twenty-five cents.) 


A full assortment of 


CALEDONIA AND LINEN CHECKS, 


In various styles and at low prices. 


(These goods are especially adapted to meet 








___ ENTERTAINMENTS. _ 
Parker-Memorial Entertainments. 


CORNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREETS. 
Sunday Evening, April 25, at 7 3-4 o’clock, 


SECOND GRAND HARMONICA CONCERT, 


BY PROF. MORITZ WALLACH, 
Assisted by Miss ANNA STARBIRD, Soprano; Mr. J. 
F. RUDOLPHSEN, Baritone; Mr. WM. H. FESSENDEN, 
Tenore; Mr. T. P. RYDER, Pianist; and Mr. F. SMITH 
(Pupil of Prof. WALLACH). 

Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson’s and the door. 











THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY 
WILL PERFORM 
HAYDN’S CANTATA, 
“<THE SEASONS,” 
AT BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

On Wednesday Evening, April 28, 
With CHORUS and ORCHESTRA, and the follow- 


ing eminent vocalists: 


Miss HENRIETTA BEEBE, Soprano, Her first ap- 
pearance here in oratorio. 

Mr. WILLIAM J. WINCH. Tenor. 

Mr. MYRON W. WHITNEY, Basso. His only ap- 
pearance here in Oratorio previous to his re- 
turn to London. 

B.J. LANG, Organist. ZARL ZERRAHN, Conductor. 

_Reserved seats at $1 and $1.50, now for sale at Mu- 
sic Hall. Performance will commence at 8 o’clock. 
aprlg A. P. BROWNE, Secretary. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW BOOKS. 


SEX IN INDUSTRY. 


By DR. AZEL AMES, JR. L vol. 16mo. $1.25. 
A companion volume to Dr. Clarke’s ‘Sex in Edu- 
cation,” and no less important. . 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. 


By G. H. LEWES. Vol. 2. svo. $3.00. 
A book full ot thought on the most weighty topics. 


WHIP AND SPUR. 


By GEORGE E. WARING, Jr. Saunterer’s Series. $1.25 
A very interesting series of narratives of Field 
Sports and Army Experiences. } 











«*, For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, cr 
receipt of the price by the publishers, = 


JAMES R. OSG00D & CO,, 


apr24 BOSTON. It 





A CENTENNIAL CLASSIC, 


A HISTORY OF 1HE UNITED STATES, 


From the Discovery of the American Continent. By 
GEORGE BANCROFT. With Portraits, Maps. and a 





































the wants of Working-men.) 


FARMERS’ FROCKING 


IN ALL GRADES 


Yard. 

As a special inducement we shall offer 
TWELVE CASES 
THE VERY BEST MADE, 

ft 25 cts. per Yard. 


sortment of 


FIFTEEN-OUNCE TUCK 


FOR SAILS AND TENTS, 


TUCK 
FOR OVERALLS, 


—AND— 


AWNINGS AND STRIPES 


FOR TENTS. 


plying our customers with these necessary expendi- 
ures in sea-side and country houses, at prices suited 
to the times. 
of 
IN 


PIANO COVERS 


They will offer during the coming week a large and 
varied assortment of English and German, embroid- 
ered in Scariet, Brown, Green, and other shades, at 
largely reduced prices. As a special and extraorci- 
nary inducement they place on their counters 250 
Piano Covers, 


eit $6.00 Each, 


(Former Price $8.00.) 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 


april24 It 


CANTON CHINA 


Per Ship “Sir Harry Parke,” 
FROM HONG KONG. 


108 Packages, 


Mt from 75 cts. to $1.25 per 


These goods have been bought with a view to sup- 


Full Index. In 10 vols. 8vo. Cloth, $25.00; half 
calf, $45.00. 

The only comprehensive and complete history of 
our country, from the discovery of the continent to 
the end of the American Revolution. A minute, ac- 
curate and eloquent record of the conception and 
birth of the United States of America. A work 
which should constitute the nucleus of a library in 
every American household. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO, 

apra4 PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 3t 
20 Superior Music Books, 

NATIONAL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


New. For Opening and Closing Schools. 40 cents. 
For Note Reading in Schools, 


We shall also open a very large and complete as-| AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READERS. 


Vols. I, HM. and UI. 35c., 50c., 50c. 
CHEERFUL VOICES. 50 cts. 

For Sabbath Schools, 

RIVER OF LIFE. New Ed. $30 per 100. 


RAVEN’S-WHITE AND BROWN |wocn or sixcune scog.” 


ORPHEAN. $1.00. 
For Home Entertainment, 
PIANO AT HOME. ¢hands. $2.50, 
ORGAN AT HOME. $2.50. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. $2.50. 

Cheap Instruction Books, 
Winner's New Schools (each 75 cts.), for Piano 
—for Cabinet Organ—for Melodeon—for Guitar—for 
Banjo—tor Cornet—for Fife—for Accordeon—for Clar- 
ionet—for Flute—and for Flageolet. 
Sold by all the principal Music Dealers. Sent, post- 
paid, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
apra4 tf 











aw FOR MAY. -se 


THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE (postage included) $1.60 in 


advance. Send 10 cents for Sample Number. 





JOHN L. SHOREY, 


apr24 It 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





Devlin’s, Carhart, Whitford & Co.’s, and 


Giving the Best Assortment to select 


ROBERT & GEO. R. 


aprl7 2t 


In this city, Mth inst., Stephen Smith, 69 yrs. 8 mos. | | 
In this city, 16th inst., Willixm Dall. 80 yrs. 4 mos. 
At Wyoming, Jsth inst., Joseph E. Babson. | 


1820, and moved with her parents to Dorchester at the 
age of itive years. Where she resided until her death. 15,000 LINEN HEM-STITCH- 


and reform in all directions, with head and heart and 
hand, and with all her might. With this tempera- 20,000 Gentlemen’s LINEN SHIRT 


100 dozen elegant apy Gentlemen’s 


500 dozen Gentlemen’s Hemmed LIN- 
EN CAMBRIC HAND. nm Store and arriving, which | - 
KERCHIEFS, 4t aboutiee shall be glad to show to 
ae ; : the Public at the Lowest 
100 dozen Ladies’ two-inch, Hemstitch, VWEW YORK or BOSTON 


other New York Makers. 


from to be found in the city. 


BRINE, 


The Great Clothiers, 


NOTICE! 


OFFER AT RETAIL, 


‘Temple Place, 


ED HANDKERCHIEFS, 
for Ladies and Misses, purchased at 
an Enormous Sacrifice. Our friends 


1-2c., 17%c., 25c., 37 1-2c. and 50c. each, 
and another Large Invoice to be open- 
ed at ten cents. Cheapest Handker- 
chiefs ever seen in Boston. 


FRONTS, at 25c., 37 1-2c. and 
50c. each. MUCH UNDER PRICE. 


Dress SHIRTS, at $30 per dozen, 
$2.50 each Shirt, made in their own 
workshop. 


HALF PRICE. 


Fine LINEN CAMBRIC 


each, only about HALF PRICE. 


Opening also another Magnificent New 
Line Hamburg Flouncings, Hamburg 
Edgings, Hamburg Insertions, and 
French Bands, 


Also, Hlegant Train, Demi-Train and 
Walking Skirts, Chemises, Drawers, 
Night-Drecses, French Oorsets, etc., 
MUCH UNDER THE REGULAR 


JONES, MCDUFFEE & STRATTON. 


Dinner Pieces, Dessert Pieces, 
Cuspadores, Punch Bowls, t 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


Also, a large variety of Novelties in ENGLISH 
CROCKERY and FRENCH CHINA, 
Also, TABLE-GLASS WARE, p 


At Lowest Market Values Always. | qiention to an Immense Assortment of 


d = aad ae oo a 
honeft of this purchace, Prices 12\00€1 Goldthwait & Co. 


CARPETS 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 25cts. QUOTATIONS, at Retail or 
to the Trade, 





EXAMINE E@RLY. 








press protection of depositors. 3m jan% 


33 TO 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 
apr4 It 


PRICES. All widths and colors, just opening. 


| 
Cushman & Brooks, |JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & C0, 


IMPORTATION OF 


Ordered 18 Months Ago, consisting of 


Vases, Tea Sets, Candlesticks, 


ESTABLISHED 1817. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


SPRING OF 1875. 


We desire to inform our Friends and 


he public that we have in store and are 


Tollet Sets, Match Boxes, &e | daily receiving direct from manufuctur- 


Now opened, and will be sold at 


CALL AND EXAMINE. 


(Late OTIS NORCROSS & CO.) 


ers, all the Novelties in Carpets, Oil 
Cloths, Canton Mattings, ete., ete., of the 
season, both of Foreign and Domestic 


roduction. We would call particular 


Private Patterns made exclusively for our 


piscopal 201---WASHINGTON ST,---201 JONES, MCDUFFEE & STRATTON, own trade, which cannot be seen in any 


other warehouse in New England. We 


51 to 50 FEDERAL ST., cor. FRANKLIN, | °¢l only Standard and Reliable Makes 


-—— of Goods, giving the carpet business our 


ALSO. A SPECIAL LOT OF 


FRENCH CHINA |. 
DECORATED P 


DESSERT SETS, 





b 


ANNOUNCE A FULL STOCK OF 


IVY EVERY GRADE, 


exclusive attention, as we have done for 


ver Half a Century. We ask all those 
urchasing 


With Fruit or Flower Centers, Indelible CARPETS, 


Colors, consisting of 13 Plates and 3 Comports, 


At Store 33 to 39 for 12 DOLLARS. An Elegant Present! 


JONES, MCDUFFEE & STRATTON, 


apr24 It 51 to 59 FEDERAL STREET. 


&ec., &C., 


—TO=$ 


Examine our Stock and hear our prices 


efore purchasing elsewhere. 


JOHN HI. PRAY, SONS & C0, 


328 & 330 Washington Street, 


Opposite Adams House. 


Special prices given in furnishing 


BOTH Carpets, Oil Cloths, Straw Mattings, etc., 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


A VERY LARGE LINE OF 


TON MATTINGS, 





(1 


_ 


for Public Buildings, Churches, Hotels, 
Steamboats, etc., etc. 
apra4 2t 
SPECIAL 


BOSTON ARTISTS’ 


— & ts Ee. 
ARTISTS REPRESENTED, 
G.N. CASS, J. M. STONE, 


J. A. MONKS, 1, 8. ADAMS, 
¥F. D. WILLIAMS, GEORGE R. MORSE, 


SNOWE, WEEKS, 
SHAPLEIGH, BENJAMIN, 
LANSEIL, ORDWAY, 


INNESS, and others. 
Now on exhibition at the galleries of 


E, BLAKESLEE & 60., 
127 Fremont Street. 


To be sold by AUCTION on 


THURSDAY and FRIDAY, April 29 and 30, 


ata Pp. M. 
This coliection includes many good Oil Paintings, 


and as 4 whole is believed to be of such an order of 
43 AND 45 WASHINGTON STREET. [tra es ree ie cic ee e cvot Picture Bayer®. 





BOSTON. 2b 


apr TY 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 24, 1875. 














Lexington and Concord. 
AFTER THE CELEBRATIONS. 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE. 
BY HENRY W- LONGFELLOW. 


isten, my children 
sisters midnight ride of Paul Revere, : 
On the eighteenth of = in seventy-five. 

n is now alive 

Se aaahers that famous day and year. 
He said to his friend, “If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lastern aloft in the belfry-arch 
Of the North-church tower, as a signal light— 
One if by land, and two if by sea; 
And I on the opposite shore will be, 


Ready to ride and spread the alarm some marines. 

of Tuesday, 
mand of Lieut. Col. 
Major Pitcairn, 
boats, and w: 3 
ng thence to the road that led direct to Concord. | i 


Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country-folk to be up and to arm. 
Then he said good-night, and with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 
Across the moon like a prison-bar, _ 

And a huge black hulk that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his friend through alley and street 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Till in the silence around him he hears 

The muster of men at the barrack-door, 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 


Then he climbed the tower of the church, 
Up the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 
To the belfry-chamber overhead, 
And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the somber rafters, that round him made 
Masses and-moving shapes of shade— 
Up the light ladder, slender and tall, 
To the highest window in the wall, 
Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the quiet town, 
And the moonlight flowing over all. 
Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride, 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse's side, 
Now gazed on the landscape far and near, 
Then impetuous stamped the earth, 
And turned and tightened his saddle-girth ; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely, and spectral, and somber, and still. 
And, lo! as he looks, on the oelfry’s height, 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 
He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns! 
A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 
A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 
And beneath from the pebbles, in passing, a 
spark 
Struck out by a steed that flies fearless and 


y . 
Gage was 80 silly as to suppose that the Ameri- 

cans knew nothing of what was going on, and 

when he learned that he was, as usual, in error, 

he strove to prevent any one from leaving the 

town; but Joseph Warren had sent out Paul 

Revere and William Dawes, who went to Med- 

ford and Lexington, and the alarm became gen- 

eral. Dawes had gone out by the way of Rox- 

pury, and Revere through Charlestown, where 
Richard Devens got him a horse, the animal 
that had, and yet has, so prominent a part in 
‘*Paul Revere’s Ride.” A signal from the North 
Church steeple had been given, and Mr. Devens, 
who belonged to the Committee of Safety, had 
sent a messenger to West Cambridge, Arlington 
that now is, and to Lexington. The British 
column, as it moved silently along, soon had 
abundant proof that the country people were 
wide awake. Bells were rung, guns were fired, 
horns were blown and dogs barked; and horses 
bearing messengers were heard as they galloped 
furiously along the flanks of the invaders. 
What they thought, no one knows, but they 
pressed forward toward Lexington without any 
music save that which their fues furnished them. 
At Lexington, the militia, under Capt. John 
Parker, met at 2 A. M., but soon were dismissed, 
because persons sent down the road could not 
see the British, but they were required to be 
readv for action. Revere and Dawes left for 
Concord, and with Dr. Samuel Prescott, who 
joined them, continued to spread the news; but 
they fell in with a party of British officers, sent 
out on the 18th by Gen. Gage to prevent knowl- 
edge of his intention from getting to the people, 
though how they were to prevent it was a mys- 
tery then, and is a mystery row, and were cap- 
tured, with the exception of Dr. Prescott. 
These prisoners and others, were s90n released. 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams, who were 
staying at Lexington, left the place, and Revere 
went withthem. The advance companies of the 
British reached Lexington before five o'clock, 
and found Capt. Parker’s company, or about 
half of it, near the meeting-house, and in the 
act of forming; and after Pitcairn had com- 
manded the militia, or ‘‘rebels,” to lay down 
their arms and disperse, firing came from the 
British, first from a few muskets, and then 
general discharge. 


eet; 
That was all! And yet, through the gloom and 
the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night; 


And the spark struck out by that steed in his 


flight 
Kindled the land into flame by its heat. 


It was twelve by the village clock 


When he crossed the bridge into Medford-town. 


He heard the crowing of the cock, 
And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 
And felt the damp of the river fog, 
That rises after the sun goes down. 
It was one by the village clock 
When he rode into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weather-cock 
Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 


And the meeting- house wir dows, blank and bare, 


Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 
He iieard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to tall, 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 

You know the rest. 
How the British regulars fired and fled— 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball 
From behind each fence and farmyard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road, 
And only pausing to fire and load. 


So through the night rode Paul Revere; 


And so through the night went his cry of alarm 


To every Middlesex village and farm— 

A cry of defiance, and not of fear— 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo forevermore! 
For, borne on the night-wind of the past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness, and peril, and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beat of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


THE CONTESTS OF THE 19TH OF APRIL. 


BY CHARLES C. HAZEWELL. 


Certain it is that, had there been no resist- 
ance made to the armed men sent to Concord on 


the 19th of April, 1775, the 4th of July, 1776, 
never could have seen the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence adopted. Had British soldiers been 


risoned the Middlesex town, arbitrary British 
rule would have been established over the colo- 
nies, and the “inevitable separation” have been 
postponed for years. 


so long as it could find any of the stubble of 


tyranny on which to feed. The immediate oc- They marched with trailed arms, the column 


casion of the outbreak was the determination 


of the British commander at Boston to assert | Davis, and commanded by Major John Buttrick 


the power of royalty in full over the entire col- 
Onial population, disregarding all their charter- 
ed rights, as well as the rightsof man. Boston 
was the ouly place in Massachusetts which was 
at the command of the King's representative, 
and it was so only because in the spring of 1775 
“he had about 4000 soldiers to enforce his rule 
and that force was aided by a number of men-of. 
war, who held the harbor. It had been interded 
that General Gage, who arrived here on the 13th 
of May, 1774, as (nominal) Captain-General 
and Governor of Massachusetts, should not re- 
side in Boston. Lord Dartmouth wrote to him, 


and absolute submission; 


archy and confusion 
cease to be the place 


have 


In the books you have read 


company, was wounded; and then Capt. Davis 
: ) } and Abner Hosmer, one of his soldiers, were 
officially, “The sovereignty of the King, in this | slain. 
Parliament, over the colonies, requires a full} ment, but promptly gave the first American 
onder ' ; and His Majesty’s| order of the kind issued in the Revolutionary 
dignity demands that, until that submission be| war: ‘ Fire, fellow-soldiers! for God’s sake 
made, the town of Boston, where so much an- | fire!” 
prevailed, should} cans firing instantly, and killing one British 
rence plac of the residence of his | soldier and wounding several ot his comrades. 
rovernor, or of any other officer of govern-| The British instantly retreated, confusedly, and 


ally had passed into the hands of the patriots, 
while Gem wes not even master so far as his 
cannon could carry shot, and there were no 
long-range guns in those days. 


In April, Gage thought that the time had come 


to assert his authority beyond Boston, and as at 
Concord extensive magazines had been formed, 
Vee and as the Middlesex shire town had a high rank 
and you shall hear in the patriotic movement, he resolved to send 


force to that place. It shows how contemptu- 


* . 
ously he still thought of the colonists, as fight- 
ane ne that he fixed the number of the detach- 


ent at 800 soldiers, who were thought quite 
strong enough, without cannon or cavalry, to 
march eighteen miles into the country, and de- 
stroy stores and seize leading Americans! The 
men consisted of the liglit companies and grena- 
diers, who were driiled for the march from the 
15th of April to the evening of the 18th; and of 
About ten o'clock on the night 


sixteen or eighteen of their own number fel 


obeyed their orders with scrupulosity. 


ed, and Major Pitcairn’s horse was ‘“‘barked.” 


about seven o'clock. 


seen to ve impossible, because of the latter 
great superiority in numbers. 


thorne took his ‘‘Mosses.” 


bridge from the west. 


cord, and took possession of it. Lieut. Co 


while the other three, under Capt. Laurie, stoo 
near the bridge. 
to the South Bride. 


avery disagreeable manner generally. 
they were thus violently acting, Americans con 


force near the North Bridge. 


and Carlisle, Chelmsford and Lincoln, and Bed 
ford. The Acton company was of minute-men 
and appears to have been a compagnie d'élite 
being uncommonly well-officered and excellent 


common things with American soldiers at tha 
time. Capt. Isaac Davis who commanded i 


spirit. 


fire only in return to firing from the British. 
being headed by the Acton minute-men, Capt. 


of Concord, a man of courage and military skill, 
and one of tie leading patriots. He stood on 


other side of him. The British, seeing this ad- 
vance, recrossed the bridge and drew up on the 
east side and began to remove the planks. 
Major Buttrick ordered his men to advance 
more rapidly; and as they neared the the bridge 
the British began to fire, at first with no effect, 
but soon Luther Blanchard, a fifer of the Acton 


Major Buttrick did not hesitate a mo- 


He was as promptly obeyed, the Ameri- 


of the marines, left Boston, in| a r 
int, march- | were by a march of twenty-four miles, and hav- 
gr ocanre tery pibtery ing had. no sleep since Monday night, and having 


Some of the Americans re- 


he fire, but with small results, though : u 
erasers rat t 1.| The British loss is admitted to have been 273— 


killed 73, wounded 174, and 26 taken prisoners, 
or missing—but there cannot be even the slight- 
est doubt that it was much larger, probably 400. 
The Americans had 49 killed and 39 wounded, 
and 5 of their men were missing. Of these, 


Major Pitcairn always said that the firing began 
with the Americans, but thus saying he erred. 
The Americans had received positive orders not 
to fire until they should be fired upon, and from 
all that is positively known they appear to have 
It is not 
probable, either, that less than seventy militia- 
men would have begun an attack on the six 
companies of Pitcairn’s command. The men 
who began the firing, we have seen it stated, 
belonged to the 5th British regiment, and to that 
body belongs the honor of having opened, what 
the English used to call, the American war. 
Two of the British soldiers were slightly wound- 


After the retreat of the militia, the British, 
having been juined by the main body, pursued 
their march to Concord, where they arrived 
For some hours it had 
been known there that the enemy were about to 
arrive, and the militia were assembling, and the 
stores were removing. There was a strong de- 
sire to go out and meet the British, but this was 


Col. James Bar- 
rett, the senior officer present, ordered them to 
retreat beyond the North Bridge, which crossed 
the placid Concord river near the Kipley par- 
sonage, the ‘Old Manse,” from which Haw- 
They marched to 
high ground that overlooked the river and the 
The British entered Con- 


Smith sent Capt. Parsons to the North Bridge, 
with six companies, three of which, headed by 
that officer, marched to the residence of Col. 
Barrett, which lay at a considerable distance, 


Capt. Pole led a detachment 
In the center of the town 
the invaders destroyed some public property, 
and fired the court-house, and bore themselves in 
While 


tinued to arrive on the scene, joining the local 
They were from 
various towns—Acton and Westford, Littleton 


ly drilled, and having bayonets, which were not 


was a born soldier, a true patriot, and a man of 
: Capt. William Smith of Lincoln, offered 
allowed to work their will at Concord, and then|to drive away the British force at the North 
have returned to Boston in safety, or have gar-| Bridge, at a consultation of the American of- 
ficers; and as he left the consultation, Capt. 
Davis said, ‘I haven’t a man that’s afraid to 
go.” The decision to drive off the guard having 
; The fire was kindled on| been taken, Col. Barrett gave orders for the 
that spring day which was not to cease to burn| whole force to march upon the bridge, but to 


one side of Capt. Davis, and Lieut. Col. John 
Robinson of Westford, a volunteer, was on the 


Hill, Lt.-Col. Smith was hit; and at the foot of 
the Hill, James Hayward, of Acton, when going 
to a well to drink, met a British soldier, who 
had the same purpose, ‘‘You are a dead man!” 
said the Englishman, levelling his piece. ‘*And 
so are you!” answered the American. They 
fired at the same instant, and both fell, the 
Englishman dead, and Hayward to die in a few 
hours. There is something Homeric in the in- 
cident, and quite unlike to most modern war- 
fare. The well near which this duel took plice 
was in common use thirty years since, and was 
always pointed out to travellers on the old Bos- 
ton road, now 80 still because of the diversion 
of travel aad transportation effected by railways ; 
and it may be in useto-day. Such was the cor- 
dition to which the British were reduced—the 
day was as hot as if the time had been in August, 
one of those exceptional vernal days of the 
American spring, on which summer anticipates 


his force, under the com- | itself, and when languor overpowers men—that 
a oa “Smith, with whom was | they seemed to be on the point of breaking up 


Itogether, and surrendering, worn out as they 


fought hard for the lasttwohours. Such would 
have been their fate had not extensive succor 
reached them. General Gage, in compliance 
with a request from Lt.-Col. Smith—sent on the 
previous night—despatched Lord Percy, with 
some 1200 men and two pieces of cannon, to 
help the invaders. Lord Percy marched at 9 
o’clock, through Roxbury; but he could not 
have got to Lexington in time for his purpose 
had not the persons employed to take up the 
planks of the Old Bridge in Cambridge piled 
them on the Boston side of the river, so that he 
had only to replace them. Had they been piled 
on the other side, or removed altogether, either 
he could not have reached the scene of fighting, 
or he would have come up only to augment the 
slaughter. As it was, he met Smith’s command 


cautious. 


moved toward Boston. 


with Joseph Warren. 
fighting was severe. 


Downer had a fight with a soldier, and slew him 


head, a ball striking a pin out of his earlock 


property. 
enemy drew near to Boston. 


est American firing of the day took place. A 
their ships. 


at Otterbourne. 


Acton had 3 men killed and one man wounded 


wounded; Danvers, 7 killed 2 wounded and 


5 killed and 2 wounded; Newton, 1 wounded 
Roxbury, 1 missing; Salem, 1 killed; Stowe, 
wounded; Watertown, 1 killed; Sudbury, 


,, 
8 


men from Essex appeared in it until some tim 


l. 
more than any Middlesex towns except Cam 
bridge and Lexington. 


Acton, who was a man sure to have risen high 
dj|had he lived to take part inthe war. Othe 
have no returns—Carlisle, Dorchester, Lincoln 
Littleton, Milton, Pepperell, Reading and West 
ford. 


, | every “section” together as Americans. 


t 


through the entire colonies. 


would fight, and fight well, too. 


in humanity’s history, an age in which the peo- 
ple were to govern themselves for themselves, 
and to do their own fighting, and to break down 
the rule of classes and orders, and to relegate 
superstition to Limbo, and to establish freedom 
of speech and of thought, and tu rvot up sla- 
very. We are a long way from perfection, yet, 
but we should have been much farther removed 
from it had not the Americans of 1775 been 
active champions of progress, had they sub- 
mitted to the tyranny of a nation three thousand 
miles distant, whose territory was smal! com- 
pared with what America was even then, anda 
mere deer park in comparison with what Amer- 
ica became within the lives of some persons 


took place.— Traveller. 





MISCELLANY. 


Snow Drops.— 





ment who is not obliged to perform his func- leaving the three companies at Col. Barrett's to | Ye tiny spears of tender green, 


tions there.” 
every capacity, the only 


setts was the very place in which he was order- 
ed not to live—Boston; and there he could re- 
side only because it was there alone that British | t 
naval power could be added to British military 
power for the purpose of maintaining the vice- 
Tegal gentleman in his difficult post. 
of fate was well illustrated by the fact that Gage 
could find no place from which to put forth or- 
ders against the colonists but that town which 
alone was not to be sunned by his Presence as 
se representative of royalty, 
t is well-known th; e i ie 
dated trom the early ase 8 ieneaee 


Villiam aod Mar 
came to an end in Massachusetts soon after mace 


had assumed office here, and that the people re- 
sumed power long before “armed resistance” 
was made to the movements of armed men 
The meeting in Faneuil Hall, on the 26th of 
August, of delegates from the committees of 
the four great counties of Worcester and Es 
sex, Middlesex and Suffolk, led to cchearten 
acon expressive of popular sentiment, whi h 
had earlier been expressed in other ways I 
response to what had been fixed axon 6 the 
committees’ meeting—and which was almost 
rath thee ‘ry as the action of the Continen- 
— ‘ onet. . im declaring independence, nearly 
o years later—the county of Middlesex held 
a convention, at Concord, on the 30th of Au- 
gus’, which was as pertect a representative bod y 
as ever met; and its action was as bold as the 
assembly was well constituted. Gage took aces 
ures to prevent similar proceedings, and to mai i 
tain his master’s power: but with little ir 
Lieutenant Governor Oliver was forced beaks 
patriots to leave office—and so were other me i 
Gage seized powder in Charl stown, and ca ces 
in Cambridge, September, "74—proceedin i ek 
came near leading to the beginning of ig st 
Comat a it'was opened at sittin coe 
oncord. Nothing but the small i 
rt Prevented extended sctioa a Ses Ge 
ae done more troops. These came, 
chet aaa Y, until, as before stated, he had 
— Yeffectives at his command, in April 
‘+9, besides seamen; andon January 23 Pier’ 
ithe one hundred men to Marshtield, to ie 
ib . Loyal Association,” where they vomalnad 
wt adout three months. On the 26th of Feb- 
suaty. § olonel Leslie Was sent to Salem, to 
* cannon and carriages—but he fail od wi 
po and the contest all but began in Mice 
ssieeSab th ‘t cold winter day. Other mili, 
pe tae rrtieba “eng but everything that 
re rd ne =~ that the royal authority was 
ony, the government of which 


be tngg Pevart As if to make the weakness of] get off as best they could. 

e british government ne clear to| them all their wounded but one, who, it is said, 
very place in which the|was killed by a youth, who struck the man 
King’s representative could live in Massachu- | down with a hatchet, with which he had been 
engeged in cutting wood, near-by—a story that 
one hopes is not true, for it affects one painfully, 


at all, an hundred years ago. 


The irony | thorne’s writings relates to the passage of arms 


They took with 


hough the brutal deed was done, if it were done 
One of the most effective things in Haw- 


at the North Bridge. He says, after speaking 
of the monument erected in 1836: ‘An hum- 
bler token of the fight, yet a more interesting 
one than the granite obelisk, may be seen close 
nder the stone-wall which separates the battle- 
ground trom the precincts of the parsonage. It 
is the grave—marked by a smali, moss-grown 
fragment of stone at the head, and another at 
the foot—the grave of two British soldiers, who 
were slain in the skirmish, and have ever since 
slept peacefully where Zachariah Brown and 
Thomas Davis buried them. Soon was their 
warfare ended—a weary night-march from Bos- 
ton—a rattling volley of musketry across the 
bridge—and then these many years of rest! 
In the long procession of slain invaders, who 
passed into eternity from the battle-fields of the 
Revolution, these two nameless soldiers led the 
way.” Thirty years have passed since Hawthorne 
thus wrote, and the * quiet grave” ot the two 
Britons remains as it was in 1845. The British 
fell back into the center town, the Americans 
even allowing the detachment at Colonel Bar- 
rett’s to rejoin their comrades without molesta- 
tion. Had Lt.-Col. Smith instantly begun his 
return march it is possible that he might have 
reached Boston without much loss; but he passed 
two hours in Concord after the firing, and did 
not begin to retreat until noon, by which time 
hundreds of Americans had arrived near Con- 
cord, and thousands were fast marching upon it. 
As the British moved toward Lexington, foes 
swarmed on their flanks. Besides the men who 
had taken part in the affair at the North Bridge, 
others had come up, from Reading, Sudbury 
and Billerica, and its neighborhood, commanded 
by Major Brooks, Captain Cudworth and Colonel 
Thompson. There was much hard fighting on 
the flanks, as the enemy moved along the woods 
and wall-lined road. In Lincoln, Captain Par- 
ker brought up the Lexington company, which 
had suffered so severely in the morning and 
which bore itself throughout with great bintere 
and signal usefulness. Woburn was especially 
distinguished by the number of bold men she 
had in this early part of the action, 180, well- 
armed, and well led by Major (afterward Col.) 
Laommi Baldwin. Eight of the slain British 
soldiers were buried in the graveyard at Lincoln 
In Lexington the fighting was severe. At Fiske’s 


c 





How bravely have ye forced your way 


Through earth’s cold rind, that lay between 


The nether darkness and the day ! 


And what a lesson ’tis ye teach 


To hearts that linger in the gloom; 


Whose faith too feeble is to reach 


Towards light above and larger room! 








That fear to break the prisoning bond 


Of frozen form and fettering creed, 


And trust the love that lies beyond 


With help for every new-born need; 


Nor dare to brave the chilling blast, 

The threatenings of a cloudy sky, 

In hope of sun-lit days at last, 

When wind and storm have passed them by ! 


Ye bid them battle with such fears, 

And know, like you, those blissful hours, 
When from the points of conquering spears 
Fair peace shall hang her festal flowers. 


Fun.—Paying up—‘'Coming down.” 
Materialized spirits—Frozen whiskey. 

- matchless maid—An ancient unmarried 
ady. 

Plain sauce—An interview with a Saratoga 
hotel clerk. 

To “bone” a turkey—Take it when the pou!- 
terer is not looking. 

John Henry wants to know if the Ohio lottery 
law prohibits marriages. 

How unjust it is to accuse a bald-headed man 
of putting on false hairs. 

How to make good puffs—Send the publisher 
fifty cents a line for them. 

*‘What can't be cured must be sold fresh,” is 
what they say in Porkopolis. 

The financial pressure is loosening. Even 
the days are not so ‘‘short” as they were. 

In some of the new styles there is no change. | 
Poor relatives are cut the same as last year. | 
A little peppermint is better than brandy when 
there is any trouble with your ‘‘true inward- 
ness.” 

Here’s a new view of the Christmas stocking 
—The boy says he ‘‘set it, but didn’t catch any- 
thing.” 

The reason why pagans are so far behind- 
hand in the march of civilization is because 
they are such idol people. 











his wedding notices were the words : “No cards.” 
But he doesn’t know what might happen. 

_ The Gardiner, Maine, Journal says that there 
is a store in that place in which a skull is kept, 
marked: ‘‘This man was a drummer. Beware !” 
“Somebody says King Koffee is a wreck.” 
He must be a miserable wreck, indeed, or he 
oe am have more sense than to spell Coffee with 
a 








smash-up. ‘‘Devastation,” replied the con- 


d 


Lord, give unto-us neither poverty nor riches,” 


‘especially poverty.” 

The young man who resolved to commit sui- 
cide because his sweetheart married an under- 
taker, owes his life to the second sober thought 


Two medical societies met in Portland the 
other day. A car-load of grave-stones also ar- 
rived during the day. Itis not often that the 
eternal fitness of things sticks out in this mun- 
ner. 





Drrce ror a Sotprer —A Monody on the 
Death of Gen. Philip Kearney.—(By George 


**What station do you call this?” said a man, | p 
as he crawled out of the débris of a railroad | o 


uctor. ¢ 
A Scotch divine recently praying, said: ‘*O} a 


and pausing solemnly a moment, he added, | s 


that he might be furnishing his rival a job. I 
fearing that the next moment it will be gone. | nations. The Americans plunge into social pit- 
Peace is not so; it comes more quietly, it stays | falls from ignorance of the laws of foreign and 
more contentedly, and it never exhausts our | court society, and when they do, the English, 
= nor gives us one anxious, forecasting | and snobbish Americans who worship the Eng- 
thought. 


Speak kindly in the morning; it lightens the 
Speak 


Peace is better than joy. Joy is a very un- 


easy guest, and is always on tiptoe tu depart. | quette, 


t tires and wears us out, and yet keeps us ever 


Therefore, let us have peace. 
The best of national prosperity does not lie 


n the diamonds you (South Africa) produce, or 
your gold, or all the wealth, as it is called, of | covered from the smarting caused by the sneer- 


Henry Boker.)— 
Close his eyes, his work is done, 


What to him is friend or foeman, 


Rise of moon, or set of sun, 


Hand of man, or kiss of woman? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 


In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know! 
Lay him low! 


Fold him in his country’s stars, 
Roll the drum and fire the volley; 
What to him are all our wars? 
What but death be-mocking folly ? 


Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 


in Lexington, and gave it shelter within the 
hollow square formed by his men, while his 
cannon introduced a new force into the action, 
which seems to have made the Americans rather 
But he had soon to renew the march 
that Smith began; and at 2 1-2 o’clock, after 
the fatigued men had rested for half an hour, 
and half-a-dozen buildings had been burned, he 
The battle was imme- 
diately renewed, General Heath having arrived, 
In West Cambridge the 
The Danvers company 
there came into action, and suffered much. Dr. 


and Warren came near being shot through the 


The British also suffered much there, and they 
behaved very badly, having become annoyed to 
the point of extreme exasperation, killing an 
invalid in his own house, and in his bed, and 
also a nursing mother; and destroying much 
The combat became fiercer as the 
Americans came 
up from Milton, Dorchester and Roxbury ; and 
a large force from Essex County was fast ap- 
proaching, led by Timothy Pickering. At the 
base of Prospect Hill, in Charlestown, the hard- 


the sun was setting the British got to Charles- 
town neck, and soon were under the guns of 
Had the action last for another 


. 
’ 


to them. 


novelty. 


What cares he? he cannot know! 


Lay him low! 


Leave him to God's watching eye, 
Trust him to the hand that made him; 
Mortal love weeps idly by, 


God alone has power to aid him. 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 


What cares he? he cannot know! 


Lay him low! 





Tue Perrect Host.—The perfect host is as 
rare a being as a great poet; and for much the 
same reason, namely, that to be a perfect host re- 
quires as rare a combination of qualities as those 
which are needed to produce a great poet. 
should be like that lord-in-waiting of whom 
Charles II. said that he was ‘‘never in the way 
and never out of the way. 
degenerate into a showman, for there is nothing 
of which most people are so soon weary as of 
being shown things, especially if they are called 
*|upon to admire them. 
should always recollect that he is in his own 
home, and that his guests are not in theirs; 
consequently those local arrangements which 
are familiar to him should be rendered familiar 
His aim should be to make his house 
a home for his guests, with all the advantage of 
If he entertains many guests, he 
should know enough about them to be sure he 
has invited those who will live amicably to- 
gether, and will enjoy each other's society. 
should show no favoritism, if possible; and if 
§/he is a man who must indulge in favoritism, it 
should be to those of his guests who are more 
obscure than the others. 
ciously despotic as regards all proposals for 


” He should never 


He, the perfect host, 


He should be judi- 


He 


which you have the means of raising such 

abundance. It lies in the character of the men 

whom your country produces. Thisis the only 

wealth of real consequence. This is the crite- 

rion whatever you are to grow hereafter to be a 

people of weight and consequence in the world. 

—J. A. Froude. 

Most people need all the strength which a 
high-toned public opinion can give to them to 

keep them true to their conscience and their 
God; and that opinion is partly formed by what 

we do and what we are. Strive earnestly, then, 

to order your life with a wise simplicity. Be 
frugal in the shows and generous in the sub- 
stances of life. Set the example, so greatly 
needed, of wholesome moderation. Show that 
you care for character above all else.—Z/. W. 
Foote. 

The art of pleasing consists in being pleased. 
To be amiable is to be satisfied with one’s self 
and others. Good humor is essential to pleas- 
antry. Itis this circumstance, among others, 
that renders the wit of Rabelais so much more 
delightful than that of Swift, who, with all his 
satire, is ‘‘as dry as the remainder biecuit after 
a voyage.” In society, good temper and ani- 
mal spirits are nearly everything. They are of 
more importance than sallies of wit or refine- 
ments of understanding. They give a general 
tone of cheerfulness and satisfaction to the 
company. 


He Think fora moment of the narrow limits of our 


knowledge! Eight hundred millions of feath- 
erless bipeds, more or less, are picking up a 
living, eating and drinking, marrying and giv- 
ing in marriage, on this pretty planet of ours; 
of what infinitesimal proportion can you really 
unveil the secrets and gauge the virtues and the 


man being is a foreign kingdom to every other. 


glibly that we know them intimately. 


daring travels. 


Aprit Syow.— 
Shy April had come, and the bluebird, 
Like a bit of blue sky on the wing, 
Flashed through the brown mist of the elm-trees 


happiaess? How many people do you know 
intimately enough to say whether their lot is, on 
the whole, enviable or the reverse? Every hu- 


We make short excursions into their minds; we 
touch at a port here-and-there; and we say 
We 
know not how many dark corners are carefully 
hidden away from all strangers, and what vast 
provinces have never been reached in our most 


a|hour Lord Percy would have been taken pris- 
oncr, like his ancestor, Harry Percy (Hotspur), 


Billerica, 1 killed and 1 wounded; Bedford, 1 
killed and 1 wounded; Beveriy, 1 killed and 
8 wounded; Brookline, 1 killed; Cambridge, 6 
killed, 1 wounded and 2 missing; Charlestown, 
2 killed; Chelmsford, 2 wounded; Concord, 5 


missing; Dedham, 1 killed and 1 wounded: 
Framingham, 1 wounded; Lexington, 10 killed 
and 10 wounded; Lynn, 4 killed, 2 wounded 
and one missing; Medford, 2 killed; Needham, 


killed and 1 wounded; and Woburn, 2 killed 
and 3 wounded. Lexington was the greatest 
sufferer, her list of casualties containing 20 
names; and next to her was Danvers, 10 names. 
Middlesex lost 60 men, Essex 22, and Norfolk 
11; but it is to be borne in mind that Middlesex 
was the scene of the entire conflict, and that no 


after the British entered West Cambridge, on 
their return march; and that Danvers stood 
next to Lexington in contributing to the carnage 
of theday. Only two Middlesex towns, Lexing- 
ton and Cambridge, lost more men than Lynn. 
Needham lost the same number as Lynn, and 


The severest loss to 
Middlesex was in the death of Captain Davis, of 


towns sent men into the action, from which we 


The Battle of Lexington, or Concord Fight— 
-| Mr. Frothingham well says that it ‘‘should be 
called the Battle of the Minute-Men”—had pro- 
digious consequences. It moved the whole coun- 
try from the Atlantic to the remotest West, 
- | where there is a Lexington that was named from 
, | it immediately, and it helped bring the men of 
It made 
the British government resolute not to give way, 
and so forced on the Declaration of Independ- 
t| ence, with all its consequences, which are far 
indeed from being exhausted. It was not an 
improvised affair, but followed logically, in 
strict sequence, from all the preceding steps 
taken by the patriots to resist usurpation. It 
showed how absurd had been the assertion that 
half-a-dozen regiments of regulars could march 
It attracted the 
close attention of foreign countries, and left the 
impression there that Americans both could and 
It was an 
event that marked the beginning of a new age 


pleasure, for there will be many that are diverse, 
and much time will be wasted if he does not 
take upon himself the labor and the responsibil- 
ity of decision. He should have much regard 
to the comings and goings of his guests, so as 
to provide every convenience for their adit and 
their exit. 

Now I am going to insist on what I think to 
be a very great point: He should aim at causing 
*| that his guests should hereafter become friends, 
if they are not so at present, so they might, in 
future days, trace back the beginning of their 
friendship to their having met together at his 
house. He must have the art to lead conversa- 
tion without absorbing it himself, so that he may 
1 develop the best qualities of his guests. His 
expense in entertainment should not be de- 
voted to what is luxurious, but to what is com- 
fortable and ennobling. The first of all things 
is that he should be an affectionate, indeed a 
+ | loving, host, so that every one of his guests 
1) should feel that he is really welcome. He 
should press them to stay; but should be care- 
ful that this pressing does not interfere with 
their convenience, so that they stay merely to 
oblige him, and not to please themselves. In 
considering who should be his guests, he should 
always have a thought as to those to whom he 
would render most service by having them his 
guests—his poorer brethren, his more sickly 
©! brethren. Those whom he feels would gain 
most advantage by being his guests should have 
the first place in his invitations; and, for this 
considerateness, he will be amply rewarded by 
the benefits he will have conferred.—By Sir 
Arthur Helps. 


"| Tue Biuepirp.—(By Jamss Maurice Thomp- 
son. )— 
When ice is thawed and snow is gone, 
je And racy sweetness floods the trees— 

When snowbirds from the hedge have flown, 
And on the hive-porch swarm the bees— 
’ | Drifting down the first warm wind 

That thrills the earliest days of spring, 

The bluebird seeks our maple groves 

And charms them into tasseling. 


He sits among the dainty sprays, 

With mists of splendor round him drawn, 
And through the spring’s prophetic veil 

Sees summer’s rich fulfillment dawn; 
He sings, and his is nature's voice— 

A gush of melody sincere 
From that great fount of harmony 

That thaws and runs when spring is here. 
Short is his song, but strangely sweet 

To ears aweary of the low, 
Dull tramp of winter’s sullen feet, 

Sandaled in ice and muffed in snow; 
Short is his song, but through it runs 

A hint of dithyrambs yet to be— 
A sweet suggestiveness that has 

The influence of prophecy. 
From childhood I have nursed a faith 
In bluebirds’ songs and winds of spring; 
They tell me, after frost and death 
There comes a time of blossoming; 
And after snow and cutting sleet 
The cold, stern mood of nature yields 
To tender warmth, when bare pink feet 
Of children press her greening fields. 
Sing strong and clear, O bluebird dear! 
While all the land with splendor fills; 
While maples gladden in the vales, 
And plum-trees blossom on the hills; 
Float down the wind on shining wings, 
And do thy will by grove and stream, 
While through my life spring’s freshness runs 
Like music through a poet’s dream. 





And the robin began to sing; 
The crocus had blown, and the lilac 
Was dreaming of purple buds, 
And, down to the great sea, the rivers 
Were rushing in silvery floods; 
When out of the cold, bleak Northland 
A chill wind began to blow, 
And, down from a sky like winter, 
Fell the feathery flakes of snow. 
Then I called the children around me, 
To look at the beautiful sight, 
And they left their books and playthings, 
And sprang to my side with delight. 
Sweet Clara and mischievous Mabel, 
And Maud with her curls of gold, 
And my brown-eyed, thoughtful Bertie— 
My darling four-years-old. 
As they watched the wiite flakes, trooping 
Like songless birds from the skies, 
I studied the pure thoughts dawning 
In the light of their upraised eyes; 
And I said: ‘*Now tell me, my darlings, 
What you think of these fairy-like things 
Floating down from wonderful cloudland, 
On their soft and noiseless wings ?” 
Then Clara replied, "If the angels 
Have something to cherish and love, 
I think every pure white snow-flake 
May be a child-angel’s pet dove.” 
But Maud, with the golden ringlets, 
And eyes like dewy blue flowers, 
Said: ‘‘Perhaps they are white rose-petals, 
Shed down from the Paradise bowers.” 
**No,” said Mabel, ‘‘the clouds are the pillows 
Where the tired angels lay their heads, 
And I guess these little white feathers 
Shook out when they made up their beds!” 
We laughed, and then baby Bertie 
Raised his voice, so flute-like and clear: 
“T ’spect they are little white letters 
God yited and sent to us here.” 
It was nothing but children’s prattle, 
But through its sweet music a chord 
Thrilled my heart, like the heavenly singing 
Of angels who praise the Lord. 
— Woman’s Journal. 


there was opened in asmall cellar on Ann street, 
New York, which still exists, and is used for the 
same purpose, what may be called a literary mor- 
gue, or areception-vault for rejected manuscripts 
and yesterday’s news. For this world moves on 
so fast the news of yesterday becomes stale to- 
day, and to-morrow it is cast out. What was 
commenced on April 1, 1850, has proved to be 
no foolish speculation, but has steadily grown in 
size, until now a large nuinber of vaults have 
been added to the original one, as well as many 
upper chambers, including an old engine-house, 
used as such when ‘“‘the boys ran wid der ma- 
chine.” The one basement cellar has grown 
to eight, and the little first-floor office has ex- 
panded into a large number of ware-rooms on 
the first and second floors, while something like 
forty men and women are employed to assort 
and pack the papers which daily come pouring 
into the door. Some idea of the amount of 
business done may be inferred when it is stated 
that last year over three thousand tons of pa- 
per stock was shipped to the paper mills, enough 
to keep several of them running. This stock 
includes almost everything that is written upon 


and printed, from a State report or department 
document to a show-bill 
times as many as fifty orders a day are re- 
ceived by mail or telegraph for a man to call at 


or love-letter. At 


A Literary Morcur.—Twenty-five years ago 


house. 


was, sir!” 


ANECDOTES OF THEATRICAL CELEBRITIES.— 
who were old enough to remember the first ac- | Of Mrs. Siddons I have heard it said by some 
tion of the Revolution, and who could tell the | of her contemporaries that she was always the 
story of it more than fourscore years after it | ‘‘tragedy queen.” This may have heen an ex- 
aggeration, though her manners and deportment 
in society, as I remember them, were certainly 
very earnest and formal. 
retirement from the stage I passed a fortnight 
under the same roof with her in a country 
Her reserved and stately manners 1m- 
pressed me almost painfully. 
to speak to her, nor do I remember her ever 
addressing a word to me. 
dinner one day animpudent boy just arrived from 
the Charter-house school, on hearing Mrs. Sid- 
dons addressed by her name, repeated it, as ‘it 
were to himself, and then turning to her said, 
‘Mrs. Siddons, ar’n’t you a player?” Drawing 
herself up in her stately way, she replied, ‘I 
Had the mind of Mrs. Siddons been 
versatile, less concentrated on the deeper feel- 


Subsequent to her 


I never ventured 


I remember that at 


various places in the city and collect the waste 
paper which has accumulated in lawyers’ of- 
fices, in banking-houses, in private residences 
and other places. A Wall street banking-house 
once sold its stock of waste paper, the accu- 
mulation of fifty years, for $1900. 

Paper stock is worth gold, and, since the vast 
increase of book and newspaper publishing in 
this country, commands a high price, every 
scrap of paper has its value for the purpose of 
being transtormed into new paper. This stock, 
as it rolls in, is very interesting to study—coun- 
terfeit money, confederate bonds, rejected plays 
from the theaters, rejected manuscripts from all 
the magazine and newspaper offices, envelopes 
with postage stamps from all parts of the 
world, unpopular and old books (sometimes 
rare books), the refuse of book-binders, law- 
yers’ paper, mercantile letters. The establish- 
ment deals exclusively in old postage-stamps. 
Recently a rare copy of history was found; 
at another time the old parchment deed by 
which the land on which Schenectady stands, 


; conversation. With the dessert, he added, came 


themselves, according to their size, on each side 
of their mother. 
flagged more than ever, and the eyes of young, 
as well as ‘old, became fixed on the unhappy 
comedian. 
her eagerness to have her darlings amused, turn- 
ing to Mathews said, ‘“‘Oh, dear Mr. Mathews, 
Silas Card was married the other day, and on | Pray begin to be funny, for the children soon 
must go to bed.” This, added Mathews, was 
the climax; so, pleading indisposition, he made 
his escape from the party as soon as he could. 
— Fraser's Magazine. 


have lost their digestive power; those boast of 
knowing how to be silent who have nothing to 
say. In short, 


ings of the human heart, she would not have 


tragic force which has been felt by all who have 
seen her. 


other line of acting, of natural gifts being in 
harmony with success on the stage. 
circles he was generally hilarious, witty and 


himself at ease, and no demands were made on 
him for exertion. I remember him at Mrs. H. 
Siddons’ dinner-table, overflowing with witty 
sallies, with anecdotes and jokes, causing quite 
as much laughter as when ‘‘at home” on the 
stage. Charles Mathews, the son of this cele- 
brated comedian, has owed a great part of his | 
popularity to having inherited his father’s tem- | 


an architect, his natural bent led him to give up 
that profession for the stage. I recollect Mrs. 
H. Siddons asking the elder Mathews about his 
son, then a pupil to an architect. “Oh,” he re- 
plied in his humorous way, ‘Charley can now 
draw a house almost as well as I can.” 

I also heard Mathews give Mrs. H. Siddons 
an account of a party in the house of a rich 
writer of the Signet, a kind of northern Maxce- 
nas, with whom he had dined the day before. 
In the drollest way, Mathews, speaking of this 
dinner-party, said that neither host, hostess, 
nor any of the guests, knew how to promote 





in a body of young children, who arranged 


After this the conversation 


At length the lady of the house, in 





Gteantxcs.—Those boast of abstinence who 





mankind make vices of the 


been able to display that lofty and peculiar | * 
appearance. 
Park Hotel, or the New York Amusement Com- 


Mathews may be cited as an instance, in an- | P 
P 


In social | P 
p 


nd which was ceded by the Indians, made its 
Then the bonds of the Central 


any, came in for redemption, worth so much 
er pound. Men are sent with bags to newspa- 
er-offices. The /erald furnishes more waste 
aper and less newspaper than any other. It is 
bad sign when large quantities of newspapers 





most entertaining, especially whenever he felt | # : 
commence to flow into the doorway. 


defunct newspaper has gone down in that awful fi 
sea of old papers. 
Standard and Republic with never a mention ot | § 
the pall-bearers. 


Catholic. 
sion, and also that of the Duchess, would cause 
no surprise in Rome to those who know them 
or know of them. Their strong sympathies for 
His Holiness caused the Duchess to behave in 
a most remarkable manner at the period of her | 
last visit to Rome. 
Princess Teano, a lady of honor to the Princess 
Marguerite, an invitation from the hereditary 
Princes to visit the Quirinal Court. 
ess of Northumberland wrote this reply to the 
Princess Teano :— 


carriege is waiting for me. 
Vatican to place the homage of my devotion at 
the feet of the imprisoned Pontiff King! 


Many a 


The latest burials were the 


The whole interior of this place resembles a 


curiosity-shop of the cobwebby, musty order, 
i with women in peasant’s costumes, picking over 
perament. Although he was brought up to be | huge heaps of papers, sorting them out on wire 

| screens, packing them in bales, bags and boxes. | ° 
Gongs and bells are so arranged that workmen 
can be called by signals from all parts of the 
establishment. 
but constantly increases. 
cash for his paper stock, and often pays out a 
thousand dollars a day. 


The business never fluctuates, 
The proprietor pays 


ending stream would develop, illuminate, ele- 

Des vate and adorn this country. Such an institu- 
Soctat Lire tv Rome.—It appears that the | tion would for all time, in the highest sense of 
Duke of Northumberland has not yet become a | the term, be a benefaction to the American na- 
I say ‘‘not yet,” because his conver- | tion and the human race.—Dezter A. Hawkins. 


leasures which they cannot enjoy, and virtues | she would not have received an invitation, but 
f infirmities to which they are subject. 


as she was known to be one of the first of the 
English Protestant Peeresses, this courtesy was 


ares of the day, and makes the household and | doubtless extended to her for that reason, and 
ll its affairs move along smoothly: 
kindly at night, for it may be that, before dawn, | class, especially English, are accustomed to look 
ome loved one may finish his or her space of | upon such invitations—as a royal condescension. 
on for this world, and it will be too late to ask| The Engtish, however, outrage every social 
‘orgiveness. 


should have been regarded—as persons of her 


propriety with malice prepense, for they are 
pertectly acquainted with European laws of eti- 
and they never reflect sharply upon 
their own ill-breeding as they do upon other 


lish, hold our unlucky country people up to 
merciless ridicule. 
As Americans, some of us have not yet re- 


ing remarks made by the English, and Ameri- 
cans afflicted with Anglophobia, upon an unfor- 
tunate American who went to a Quirinal recep- 
tion last winter, and addressed the Princess 
Marguerite familiarly, in better French, by the 
way, than most English women speak. ‘How 
is your foot, Princess?” asked our free and easy 
countrywoman in a dégagée way, alluding to a 
sprained ankle of the Princess. ‘Then our com- 
patriot coolly sat down on a chair beside the 
royal lady, uninvited, and chatted away honestly 
and gayly while she buttoned her gloves. The 
Princess Marguerite listened and replied with 
swect courtesy, and behaved as a true gentle- 
woman; but her court ladies stood aghast, and 
the Marchesa Montereno, the chief mistress of 
ceremonies, it is said, made this remark: ‘Ah, 
but what can one look for! It is an American 
lady, and one does not expect anything better 
of Americans, as they are not accustomed to 
court circles.” While our countrywoman was 
talking freely to the Princess she suddenly caught 
sight of a friend across the salon. ‘Oh!’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘there is Mrs. F.; I must go and 
speak to her,” jumped up and trotted off to her 
friend with as much independence as if she had 
been in her own drawing-room. 

“Your Minister was warned the next day by 
the Quirinal Master of Ceremonies not to intro- 
duce such persons at court injfuture,” said an 
Englishwoman saucily to me. ‘Excuse me,” I 
replied, ‘I do not believe it, for this reason: 
Our Minister is still accredited at the Italian 
Court. Iam sure if the Court Master of Cere- 
monies had been guilty of such a piece of inso- 
lence, an apology or passports would have been 
demanded. The American government, madam, 
would resent a want of social respect to her en- 


the Alabama matter.” 


tude. The Princess Marguerite is gentleness 


are what might be expected of renegade blood. 


women.—Anne Brewster. 





| ligious services. 
one’s Alma Mater that from time immemoria 
has characterized alumnt. 


lege. 


in the line of our duty to our college. 


Scotland, Glasgow has just completed ona pala 


ings for its old university. 
University of Edinburgh is adding from year t« 
year toits treasures and its already spacious halls 


by Alfred the Great, and Cambridge, foundec 
by Henry the Third, though eminent seats o 


than universities, and are half a century behin¢ 


be obtained at any of our schools. 


Lord Brougham, and other friends of libera 


most magnificent structures in that great city 
Paris is the seat of the University of France 


thousand students. 


honor. 


eminent graduates. 
and is the center of Prussian culture. 


ized by the great Empress Maria Theresa. 
learning. 


having intimate business relations with every 
habitable part of the globe, has, properly, no 
university, and its colleges have scarcely more 
than a local reputation. Our whole country, 
with its forty millions of active human brains, 
has no institution that can, in a sense broad and 
worthy of so great and promising a nation, 
justly be called a university. A great metrop- 
olis, where the wealth, intellect, libraries and 
museums, laboratories and industrial establish- 
ments of a nation concentrate, has from long 
experience been found to be the best location 
for a great national institution, furnishing the 
highest and broadest culture, investigation and 
experiment in every department of human 
knowledge. General and wide-spread intelli- 
gence, essential to the continued existence of 
our free and tolerant government, is secured by 
our free common schools, our fifteen hundred 
academies and high schools, and our four hun- 
dred colleges, with their four thousand pro- 
fessors and eighty thousand students. They 
enable the youth of our nation to obtain a satis- 
factory utilitarian intellectual development; but 
they fall far short of the higher needs of an en- 
lightened nation. They make a deep and broad 
base for a more magnificent educational super- 
structure than any race or country has yet pro- 
duced. 

Such a superstructure is a desideratum in 
America. Our facilities for a thorough higher 
education are so imperfect that annually thou- 

sands of young men, after completing the limit- 
ed curriculum of the colleges, seek in foreign 
schools to acquire that liberal and perfect cul- 
ture which at present our own institutions can- 

not furnish. The eighty thousand young men 

in our colleges have long been hoping that some 

citizen possessed of patriotism and a just appre- 

ciation of the value of liberal culture might 

acquire the means to found a university that 

should, by the extent, variety and excellence of 
its courses, draw students, not only trom every 

quarter of the United States, but from all en- 

lightened countries, and make America the 

center of the highest culture, as well as of the | 
broadest liberty and the most perfect obedience 
to law. Such an institution requires time to 
grow and mature; but it also needs a liberal en- 
dowment to start it. It would not compete with 
our present colleges, but would supplement 
them, and perfect what they have so well begun. 
A liberal charter, and twenty-five millions of 
dollars rightly invested and wisely administered, 
could accomplish this. It would take. say, ten 
millions for lands and fire-proof buildings, and 
to keep the same in order, and five millions for 
libraries, museums and apparatus, and their 
maintenance. Ten millions would be ample to 
establish two hunired professorships upon a 
foundation of fifty thousand dollars each. This 
at six per cent. would secure three thousand 
dollars to each professor, independent of in- 
come from tuition. If the edifices could be lo- 
cated on high ground in the vicinity of some 

one of our parks, the park would, free of cost, 
urm the campus for the students, and would, 








with the adjacent rivers, afford them ample 
cope for physical open-air training. Faculties 
of languages, the sciences, pure and aporicg 
the arts, both liberal, ornamental and useful, | 
philosophy, history, law, medicine and theology 
—in its broadest sense, not sectarian thevlogy— 
could be established. In short, the whole circle 
f human knowledge could be provided for. 
The great teachers, scholars, investigators, 
writers and lecturers of every country on the 
globe could be attracted to such a university, 
and installed in its chairs, for a life-work in the 
cause of liberal culture and advancement of 
human knowledge. Its graduates in a never- 





She received, through the 


‘‘Her Royal Highness will excuse me. My 
I am going to the 
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Sympathy with the Pope is one thing, ill- 


breeding is another; and, to express the first, 
certainly the latter need not be committed. 
According to European court rules of etiquette 
this reply of the Duchess was unpardonably 
rude. 


Had her grace been a Catholic Peeress 
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voys as quickly and effectually as she acted in 
Some of the Quirinal Court ladies are cruelly 


itself; she is one of the sweetest and loveliest 
ladies that was ever born ona throne; but her 
Roman ladies of honor (Heaven save the mark !) 


Not true to their religious sovereign, the Pope, | ——— 
they are also untrue to themselves as gentle- 


Tue American Universiry.—While visiting 
the University of Oxtord, a few years ago, I was 
agreeably impressed by an incident in their re- 
It illustrates the affection for 


The head of what- 
ever one of the twenty-two colleges of Oxtord 
preaches before the assembled University asks 
them all to remember in their prayers his col- 
Whatever we do to increase the spread 
of education or the facilities for obtaining it is 


The institutions for higher culture in the 
United States are not to be compared with those 
of the countries and large cities of Europe. In 


tial scale, and fronting the New Park, new build- 
The long-celebrated 


In England the universities of Oxford, founded F U R N I T U R E e 


learning, are rather assemblages of colleges 


what Engiand ought to possess; yet they give 
a more finished intellectual training than is to 
London 
does not claim to have a university, though 

l 
culture, in 1828 laid the foundations of Uni- BRAMAN SHAW y (0, 
versity College, which is now an extensive and : : 
important institution, and occupies one of the 


with its two hundred professors and over ten 
It was founded by Charle- 
magne, nearly eleven hundred years ago, and no 
act of this great emperor has brought him more 
Berlin has a university, with 177 pro- 
fessors and 2500 students, and a long line of 
It was founded in 1809, 
Vienna 
has a university, founded in 1237, and reérgan- 
A SALESROOMS, 
large corps of professors and nearly three thou- 
sand students make it the center of Austrian 


Our city of New York, with its suburbs con- 
taining nearly two millions of inhabitants, and 


For Family and Club use, on 


ING OF OKDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEUL- 
ICACIES. 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 


Giving Each Week 


SIX PAGES NEW MUSIC 


Never before published, and 


EIGHT PAGES READING 


That will interest all. 


RICHARDSON’S 

The new Musical 

and Literary paper WEEKLY, 
Every number contains a new 
Song and a choice Instru- 
mental piece, both by popu- 
lar composers, these we shall 
sell im sheet form for 35 
cents each. 

You obtain in One Year 3123 
pages of New Songs, Walt- 
zes, Galops, Polkas, etc., 
worth over $36. In addition 
to 416 large pages of Inter- 
esting Stories, Musica! and 


PAPER 


Humor, &c. $2.25 a Year, 
postpaid. 3 mos. 60c. 2 sam- 
ge 10c. Agents wanted. G. 
WV. RICHARDSON & Co., Boston, 
| Mass. Try it 3 mos. (13 nos.) 


only 60¢. tf meh6 


Till 
ONLY 











SPECIAL NOTICE! 


For fine, well-made, good fitting Clothing visit the 
“Palace.” Gentlemen can here depend upon finding 
first-class Clothing and Furnishing Goods. Spring 
Coats, all grades; Plain and Fancy Suits; Black 
Doeskin and Fancy Pants; Diagonal, Basket Wors- 
ted Cloth Frocks—all made from the best of foreign 
and domestic tabrics. One price to all, and every 
garment warranted, and the prices the very lowest in 
the city. 


Palace Clothing Store, 
Cor. Washington and Essex Sts. 


aprl0 tf 








JUST ISSUED: 
THE ELECTRIC PHYSICIAN; 
Or, Self-Cure by Electricity. 
BY EMMA HARDINGE-BRITTEN, 
Electric Physician. 
A Plain Guide to the use of the Electro-Magnetic 
Battery, with full directions for the treatment of 
—s form of disease on the new and highly success- 
fu 


French and Viennese Systems of Medical 
Electricity. 


This excellent work enables all to cure themselves 
without the aid of drugs or doctors, and is the only 
safe, reliable and complete guide to the practice ot 
Medical Electricity ever given to the public. 
PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY 
DR. WILLIAM BRITTEN, 
155 West Brookline Street, Boston. 


Price 50 Cents. Mailed Free for 55 Cents. 
aprlo 4t 


L. A, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES,) 
Importers and Dealers in 


* a) 
Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
1 Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
354 Washington Street, Boston. 
aprl0 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 








WEDDING & VISITING CARDS, 
DOOR PLATES, ETC. 


Every Description of Engraving. The Lowest Prices. 
= GRIFFIN’S, 
aprl7 tf 49 Temple Place (Up One Flight). 





0 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


; FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE: 





Offer Special Inducements to Buyers 


—AT— 


CARPET WAREROOMS, 


New Washington, cor. Friend St., 
76, 78 and 80 Friend St. 


aprl7 3t 


E. Blakeslee & Co., 
(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES.) 


PICTURES AND PICTURE FRAMES 


Galleries, 127 Tremont St., 
BOSTON. 

Our stock includes Oil Paintings, Engravings, Wa 
ter Colors, Porcelains, English Chromos, French and 
German Photographs, Etchings, Carved and Velvet 
Frames, Shelf and Parlor Easels, Picture Cord and 
Wire, Knobs and Hooks, and other Fine Art goods. 
Special attention given to the manufacture of Pice 
ture Frames. 

Old Paintings and Engravings cleaned and restored, 


_meh20 ie eget ies aoa in) eas, SE 
BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
40 State Street, 


DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal fes of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE @ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf mché 








PIANOS! 
A. M. MCPHAIL & 6C0., 


Piano-forte Manufacturers, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Are selling at reduced prices for cash, or on install- 
ments, by the month or varia 
Purchasers are particularly invited to call and ex- 
amine our large and elegant stock of warranted 


FIRST-CLASS PIANOS. 


Pianos to let. Old Pianos taken in exchange. All 
our Pianofortes are fully warranted for five years. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO. 


SELLING GOODS AT OUR 


NEW STORE, 


354 Washington Street, 
NEXT DOOR NORTH OF GLOBE THEATER. 


A. A. WALKER & CO., 


Importers and Dealers in Artists’ Materials 
Stationery, Russia Leather Goods, etc, 
mch20 5t 


jan23 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 





— AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 

Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland sts. 
BOSTON. 


Factory at East Cambridge. tf nov2s 








WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for ; 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. jan30 














J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 

J. L. FAIRBANKS, H, G. TUCKER 

se NR EA SOO OS 

ALLEN. & ROWELL, 

ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 
Invite the attention of the public to the superior 
facilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c..) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. tf mar27 








FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 
The most Durable. 
The most Convenient. 
In every respect worthy of the most implicit con‘. 
dence. Warehouses: 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


mché tt 
HUGH FLOOD, 


House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 








At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. mch6 








‘REAL ESTATE. 


$. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
—OF— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. ‘ 


sept? 








_INSURANOE. 


THE 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOsTOTM. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 








Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........ $11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed......- 475,000 00 
L@AVINg.cc.ccccccdcccccccceccesess -$10,525,172 03 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth. 

Amount at risk......002 sssceeee ++ $66,014,355 OO 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $20,000. 

The Company has reached its present prospcrous 

condition by— 

lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 

adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 

fund is composed is $353,232.83 over the cost on the 

Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 

capital, as above presented. 

For pemphlets and reports, giving a history of the 

Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 

years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 

agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 


Secretary. Counsel, 
W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medica) Examiner. Actuary. 


apr3 JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 


BOSTON. 
eevecesees sseees- $312,533.26. 





Cash Assets..... 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Organized 1853. 
Cash Assets.......- daGiiediodt ++++-§2,606,235.97 © 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
Organized 1825. 


Cash Assets. 2... .cccccceeececeeeceee $775,211.69 
Represented in Boston and vicinity by the NORTH 








a@ Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for doing business A specialty made of 
signs and Decorations. tf dec26 








AMERICAN. Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid 


at their 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 


ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATKIDGE, Secretary. mch6 





CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Etc., 


Terms that are Satisfactory. 
aa PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILI- 


tt mch¢t 


FIRE 
Cash Fund, April 1, 1875, $310,000 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





Surplus over re-insurance, over $45,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





Only the safer classes of property insnred. 











CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


AGENTS FOR 
Pure White Lead, and 

Bvaea's Genuine English Lead. 
85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., tags 
jan23 


All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


BOSTON OFFICE 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 
ISRAEI. W. MUNROE, President, 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


April 1, 1875, tf mehl3 











CARPETS! & 
G ABBOTT & CO. 
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WRITTEN 


I look away, 
The prospe 
And my hearq 
So pleasing 
New beauties 
Which serv 
And sweet as 
On our sen 
Some angel o 
Our momen 
And the vine 
Has lost all 
So ail of our 
Is lost, and 
So perish the 
So languish 
As the vows, 
When spok 
So the loves w 
Are blending 
And out trom 
The sweetes 
And brighten t 


And joy tot 
While hate fro 
Its purpose « 
Love sits in thd 
And sings, li 
And nature he 
And, standin 
The trees in ti 
Sing, loving! 
I look on the v 
Which from 
And think it sh 


As life to ete 
Grief sings in if 
Still the rose 
And love come 
The darknes4 
All gone that w 
I woo the dre 
And hear, when 
Love knockin 
While the fruits 
The trees are 
And the vines w 
Will blossom 
So our friends » 
When, cours 
For the loves wh 
Shall nestle a 
And, taught by 
When the con 
Shall sweetly ex 
And stronger 
And so, while t 
I follow the tr 
Until the last ra 
Is lost in the 


Some *0 


A PAPER READ BE 
ICAL AND NA 


Bigelow was an 
primarily by Deac 


who came from We 
house (lony since 
the north end of th 
He was the miller 


and worked the gri 


his sons succeeded t 
Mr. Bigelow was d 
Mr. Badger, I can 


the latter part of hi 
that office in the ch 
Wellesley) under 
Thomas Noyes. I 


ture and benevole:z 


light did not shine 
sessed salient traits 
unknown to the f 


literature, a thirst f 
and hospitable, dra 
kindred tastes. Th 



































































































































dren, all but one of 
tive part in the dati 
Bizelows stood we 
intelligent, witty, a 
tinguished for literi 


Jocoseness was a p 
demonstrated at the 
of whoever was ne 
did not always escay 
offspring. One nig 
day, she sought sola 
poring over the cor 
thor, but, too weary 
ing. On waking s! 
melted upon her b 
spoken of as engage 
On ancther occasio 
with her book in har 
into the room, drew 
hung it upon a grid 
on one side of the g 
ing to have just entd 
“] have heard it sai 
in a mud-puddie an 
Now I see it to be 
William and Iepsib: 
Mrs. Adams, the yo 
resides in Cambrids 
was ayvraduate of I 
quired distinction 
and poetic effusion 
Stowe, uraduated at 
a name to live after 
other grandson, A 
Harvard, and is no 
Trieste, hav ng attai 
musical critic and as 
thoven. Yet anothe 
the University Press 
the honorary degree 
University. 

Eliakim Morrill, 
Mrs. Bigelow, and r 
times, was a tallow- 
removed to Dediiam 
Talent and respecta 
this family. Dr. Isa 
kim Morrill, was the 
for many years in? 
of us remember hin i 
on horseback with he 
He was always a we 
families, as he broug 
ing toall. Neither 
left without a kindl 
homestead to the Wd 
Wellesley in 1535, w 
ing attained a great 4 

Samuel Stowe, whd 
elow, they being the 
Stowe, was the Lake 
shop was between J. 
Mr. Stowe died in 1} 
His widew lived to b 





in 18—. 

Hannah Dexter, th 
of her day, who inhe 
Hannah Thomas, wa 
Bigelow mansion, t 
talking as she sipped 
which was always gi 
her professional jou 
ence were always lis 
and all persons who 
mation or enliven the 
were readily admitted 

































